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ee... and remember, ship it 
Union Pacific. 


We 
can’t take chances. We're counting 
on having it here Thursday, and 
we want it laid down in good shape. 


This material is important. 


That’s why I said to ship it 
Union Pacific.» 


@ In every line of business, shipping by rail 
has its advantages, but to a contractor, time 
is money and delays are costly. Union Pacific, 
with its strategic position and its enviable rep- 
utation for prompt, safe, on-time delivery of- 
fers a shipping service to meet your demands. 


For service or attention, call on or write to 
any Union Pacific representati ve or address 


R. R. MITCHELL, Freight Trafic Manager 
Union Pacific System 
Omaha, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC 
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Then Ship Thru the 
Port of Portland 


Natural advantages of location have made 
Portland the clearing house for freight des- 
tined to these points. All of them look to 
Portland for speedy and economical deliv- 
ery of merchandise. 

These points are covered regularly by our 
traffic representative, whose knowledge of 
this market is YOURS for the asking. Use 
his knowledge of these markets as though he 
were on your own staff. 


For Voalfte, Warehousing or Industrial Information Write 


JOINT TRAFFIC BUREAU 


PORTLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


AND 


PORT OF PORTLAND COMMISSION 


824 S. W. Sth Ave., Portland, Oregon 





Eastern Industrial Representative—W. D. B. DODSON—V. P., Portland Chamber of © ommerce 
Roosevelt Hotel, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





TRANSPORTATION LEGISLATION 

HERE is grave danger, we think, that the present 

session of Congress may be adjourned without final 
action having been taken on the recommendations of Co- 
ordinator Eastman and the Commission for regulation 
of highway and waterway carriers. If Congress does not 
act, it will be largely because President Roosevelt has 
not seen fit to make a major issue of these legislative pro- 
posals as he has done in other fields. 

The President is approaching the end of his second 
year of office and legislation getting at the heart of the 
transportation problem has not been enacted. This is a 
major problem. The President so recognized it in his 
presidential campaign address at Salt Lake City Septem- 
ber 17, 1932. (See Traffic World, September 24, 1932, p. 
563.) The taking of proper steps designed to solve this 
problem is as important as anything else that the Ad- 
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ministration and Congress can do. Yet there is uncer- 
tainty where there should be certainty, and the blame 
for this situation may, we think, be fairly placed at the 
door of the President. 

A story is told that, when a certain group called on 
the President early in 1933 to urge enactment of a leg- 
islative program embracing the placing of all transport 
agencies on a common footing with respect to federal 
regulation as probably the principal thing the federal 
government could do to set the transportation house in 
order, the President exclaimed: “Where is the punch in 
that?” Searching for “the punch” may be the reason for 
the delay. If that story correctly reflects the President’s 
attitude, it is, indeed, unfortunate, because “the punch” 
isn’t there, if the problem is to be dealt with on a sound 
basis. There is nothing spectacular about what should 
be done by Congress with respect to transportation. There 
has been a decade of discussion of all angles of the prob- 
lem. Congressional committees have held many hearings. 
The issues, we think it will be conceded, are clear. They 
should be disposed of promptly one way or the other. 

The work of Coordinator Eastman and his staff has 
cost the railroads and the public hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. In his studies relating to the necessity for 
additional regulatory legislation, the Coordinator has 
developed facts and has come to sound conclusions in the 
main. These conclusions were first placed before the 
President and Congress early last year. The President 
did not see fit at the time to press for action on them. 
The Coordinator and his staff studied the matter further 
and recently his regulatory recommendations, approved 
by the Commission, were again submitted to the Presi- 
dent and Congress. It is true, of course, that the Presi- 
dent has indicated approval of the general idea of regu- 
lation of all forms of transport, but the results of the 
work of the Coordinator were made known without spe- 
cial comment from the President. 

It seems to us that if there were behind this situation 
the kind of purpose that gets things done, the President 
would have arranged with the Coordinator to submit his 
recommendations at a time when the President could 
have definitely aligned himself behind them as a basis 
for action by Congress. As it is, there is drifting. The 
fact that Chairman Wheeler, of the Senate interstate 
commerce committee, has announced that his committee 
soon will begin hearings on Coordinator Eastman’s reg- 
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ulation and Commission-Coordinator bills is not neces- 
sarily reassuring, particularly in view of the fact that 
the chairman has announced that he is preparing a gov- 
ernment ownership bill and refused to introduce the EKast- 
man bills except by “request.” 

The House committee on interstate and foreign com- 
merce, which is giving its immediate aitention to pro- 
posed legislation for controlling holding companies in 
the public utility field, has decided, by referring the East- 
man motor regulation bill to a subcommittee, to deal to 
that extent in a piecemeal fashion with the Coordinator’s 
program. 

The outlook is not promising. It may be bromidic to 
say so, but the fact is that legislation, generally speak- 
ing, is not enacted by Congress unless there is a driving 
force compelling action. That is particularly true with 
respect to legislation to which there is opposition—even 
though the opposition, so far as the public interest is 
concerned, is centered in a comparatively small group. 
We are opposed as much as anyone can be to legislation 
being “jammed” through Congress. We think there should 
be time for thorough discussion and exploration of legis- 
lative proposals, but that time has been had as to pro- 
posed regulation of competing agencies of transportation. 

The prospect now is—unless President Roosevelt 
takes decided action in the near future—that the work 
of the Coordinator and his staff as to the need for regu- 
lation of all forms of transport might as well not have 
been done. In other words, the time to “cash in” on this 
work is now. The President has obtained the enactment 
of a number of pieces of major legislation. He can be 
instrumental, if he wishes, in obtaining action by Con- 
gress at this session on legislation that is sorely needed 
if a start is to be made toward a proper solution of the 
transportation problem. 





The President made known this week that he planned 
to send his transportation message to Congress in the 
near future. We hope he does so and that he makes clear 
in his message that Congress should act. And he should 
not drop the matter there, but give his support to efforts 
to obtain enactment of sound legislation. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


EORGE M. HARRISON, chairman of the Railway 

Labor Executives’ Association, is quoted in “Labor,” 
the railroad unions’ publication, as saying, “We have 
1,000,000 idle railroad workers.” In view of the.fact that 
the Commission keeps railroad employment statistics and 
that these do not justify such an assertion, unless com- 
parison is made with railroad employment when at its 
peak at the end of federal control of railroads in 1920, 
it would be interesting to have an explanation of how 
the figure is obtained. 

The statistics covering Class I railroads, exclusive 
of switching and terminal companies, are indicative of 
the railroad employment situation, as the Class I roads 
employ the great majority of railroad workers, These 
show that, in 1920, the average number of employes was 
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2,022,832. This figure represents the climax of feder 
control employment. In 1921, employment dropped 4, 
1,659,513, and in the following years it ran thus: 19% 
1,626,834; 1923, 1,857,674; 1924, 1,751,862; 1925, 1,744. 
311; 1926, 1,779,275; 1927, 1,735,105; 1928, 1,656,411. 
1929, 1,660,920; 1930, 1,487,839; 1931, 1,260,758; 1939 
1,031,914; 1933, 970,893. In December, 1934, the employ. 
ment was 960,769. 

These figures tell a story of substantial decline jy 
railroad employment, as compared with the peak of 192%. 
in the years in which the railroads carried the greatest 
volume of traffic in their history—1926 to 1929, inclusive. 
The peak freight loading was in 1926, when 2,627,000,00( 
revenue tons were carried. Yet, in that year, the employ. 
ment stood at 1,779,275, or 243,557. fewer than in 1920, 
The employment in December, 1934, was 1,062,063 unde 
that of 1920, but it would seem that, in speaking of the 
number of idle railroad men at this time, it would }e 
more appropriate to take, as a base for comparison, not 
the peak employment of fifteen years ago, but the em- 
ployment in the halcyon days of the late twenties. Take 
the employment figure of 1929—1,660,920—and subtract 
the figure for last December—960,769—and we have a 
drop of 700,151, but not a million. Three hundred thou 
sand men are “quite a few.” A little less exaggeration as 
to the persons unemployed might help some. 


UNIFICATION OF TERMINALS 


ONSIDERATION of what should be done in re 

sponse to studies and reports like the one issued 
this week by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
with respect to unification of railroad terminal opera- 
tions would be much simplified if it could be agreed as to 
just what it is we are endeavoring to accomplish. Are 
we to retain the principle of private ownership and op- 
eration and the concomitant of competition among rail- 
roads, or are we striving merely for economy of opera- 
tion through something akin to general consolidation 
without actually saying so? If the former, then, perhaps, 
an estimated saving of $50,000,000 a year to the rail- 
roads though a scheme of terminal unification is not a 
good argument for such unification. 

That does not strike us as a large estimate; we would 
not have been surprised if the figure had been placed 
much higher. But the same kind of figures could be made 
with respect to consolidation of drug stores, barber shops, 
grocery stores, beauty parlors, liquor taverns, and 
churches. There are more of all these than are needed 
and, if they were consolidated to only a reasonable ex- 
tent, the public could be adequately served at lower 
prices. The reason they are not so consolidated is that 
our economic system provides for free competition and, 
if a man wishes to start a drug store on the opposite cor 
ner from one already established, that is his privilege. 
That may be a wrong system, but it is the one we have 
adopted. Do we wish a different system with respect to 
the railroads? If so, to what extent do we wish it further 
than we have already gone? If not, why do we not say so? 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 
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“The Constitution is gone,” said 
Justice McReynolds, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, last Mon- 
day when his turn came to say what 
he thought about the decision in the 
so-called gold clause cases rendered 
that day, by a vote of five to four, in favor of, as the new deal- 
ers said, their new deal. 

“This is Nero at his worst,” added the judge. He and three 
associates, Van DeVanter, Sutherland and Butler, utterly dis- 
agreed with the other five justices, headed by Chief Justice 
Hughes, whose decision was that it was in accordance with the 
Constitution to enact the legislation under which gold coins were 
devalued practically 40 per cent and contracts between private 
parties to pay in gold dollars of the weight and fineness prevail- 
ing at the time they were made, were reduced to scraps of paper. 

~ The court decided that Congress had exceeded its power in 
its effort to abrogate the promise of the United States to pay 
gold dollars on its gold bonds and in redemption of its promise 
to pay gold on its gold certificates, but it might as well have 
said that that repudiation of the pledge of the honor of the 
United States (it used the word repudiation) was within the 
power of Congress, for it immediately added that the holders 
of the repudiated paper could not maintain suits in the Court 
of Claims for nominal damages. They would be nominal, accord- 
ing to the court, because gold coins had been withdrawn from 
circulation under the power of Congress to regulate the coinage, 
and the situation was such that the holders of the repudiated 
gold promise bonds and certificates could show actual damages. 
They could calculate the difference, in world markets, between 
the gold dollar that was in circulation when the promise to pay 
in gold was made, and the smaller gold dollar decreed by Con- 
gress, but not yet coined. 

The court, in sustaining the validity of the now celebrated 
joint resolution of June 5, 1933—the one that repudiated the 
promise to pay gold dollars on bonds and certificates—except as 
to that repudiation, acted on the principle known to every 
practitioner before the Commission; that is, that no valid con- 
tract can be made between a shipper and a carrier fixing a rate. 
Congress has the power to regulate rates. No one can make a 
contract in conflict with that superior power. The principle is 
set forth also in Louisville and Nashville vs, Mottley, 219 U. S. 
467, That is the case in which poor Mottley found that his con- 
tract calling for an annual pass as part of the consideration for 
Which he had given up a claim against the railroad, was not 
worth anything after Congress had prohibited passes except for 
specified classes. Congress alone has the power to define, estab- 
lish and declare the instrument for paying debts. 

It is worth noting that the decision upholding the power of 
Congress to change the unit of money was made in cases in 
which the holders of Baltimore and Ohio and St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain and Southern gold bonds demanded principal and in- 
terest on the basis of $1.69 of the present paper money for each 
gold dollar promised. Of course, those holders do not even get 
the poor satisfaction handed to the holders of the repudiated gold 
promise bonds and certificates of the United States. Government 
paper holders were told Congress went beyond its power when 
it assumed to abrogate the gold promise. But they were told 
: bd same time that they could not recover in the Court 

aims, 


Gold Clause Cases 
Again Cause the Death 
of the Constitution 


Plenty of language in the opinions of the court in these five 
cases indicates that the members of the court do not think 
much of the moral attitude displayed by Congress. The courts 
said it was not concerned with policy or consequences, but with 
power. It even went so far as to say that men had always 
thought ill of sovereigns who confiscated property and despoiled 
subjects. It indicated that all arguments about policy and con- 
Sequences might well be addressed to the conscience of Con- 
stress, if any, but not to a court, concerned only with the question 
of power. 

Getting back to Justice McReynolds, it might be asked 
Whether the Constitution is any more definitely gone now than 
it was in the dozens of times heretofore when men, as grim and 
determined as Mr. McReynolds, also announced its death. Men 
Who remember their history, even dimly, can recall that op- 
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ponents of the adoption of the Constitution by the thirteen free 
and independent states said liberty would be dead if the mon- 
strous thing were ratified. 

How the court, in view of the legal tender cases, Julliard 
vs. Greenman, 110 U. S. 431 (4S. Ct. Rep. 122), and Knox vs. Lee, 
12 Wall. 457, and the Mottley case could have decided other 
than that Congress had the power to say what should be the 
monetary unit, may be difficult for some to understand; the four 
dissenters, however, found a way to controvert the decision and 
they are eminent judges. It may be, however, that they thought 
more of the lack of morality of what Congress did, than of its 
power. 

If the people do not like the decision all they need do is to 
elect a Congress of a different mind to undo what the first new 
deal Congress did. And the court will sustain that, too, because 
the power of a Congress to be wise and moral implies power to 
be foolish and unmoral. The moral, it might be suggested, is for 
the people to send to Congress men who have a desire to do 
what commends itself to just and upright men who believe 
that a promise made is a promise to be kept. 

“There ought to be a law,” somebody 
told Senator Glass, of Virginia, against the 
use of “and/or,” and he thinks so. George 
W. Wickersham, former attorney general, 
and others agree with him. The latter, in 
a letter to Glass, approving the Glass 
thought that he would have “and/or” forbidden in a statute of 
the United States, and said he had never heard of that particular 
form of locution outside of a marine insurance policy until a 
few years ago. Thereby he showed himself better informed 
than most men who have talked about the locution. But Wicker- 
sham, obviously, had never read a marine bill of lading. It is 
to be found therein. 

The terminology of the sea contains many things now used 
far from the sea by persons who have no idea as to the original 
meaning. The same is true of every trade, industry, or calling, 
many of the words in our slang being technical terms or merely 
words from another language spelled, by ear, by the English 
user. 

“Who’s that geezer?” the average man will translate into 
ordinary English as ‘‘Who’s that fellow?” 


The dictionary defines it as meaning a queer old chap; an 
old man or old woman, coming from dialectical English or Scot- 
tish “guiser,” a mummer, particularly a Christmas mummer. 
That may be where it came from but it seems more logical to 
trace it to the German “giesser,’ a founder or molder. An 
English speaking molder probably heard a German speaking 
molder ask about a new man on the casting floor. He probably 
wanted to know who that ‘“‘giesser” was. The German word is 
pronounced exactly as the English “geezer.” 

When Glass introduces his bill he might add a prohibition 
forbidding anyone to use the word “secure” when he means, not 
to make fast, but to procure or obtain; and he might require 
the one using the expression “you are mistaken” to answer the 
question, “by whom”? Language purification, it might be sug- 
gested, could be carried to the extent of forbidding the use of 
anything other than signs. Then there could be a great row 
about signs. 





And/Or irks the 
Wise Carter Glass 
of Virginia 





Alfred P. Thom It was an enrichment of one’s life to 
have known Alfred Pembroke Thom, who 
died at his home in Washington February 15, exactly two months 
after he had celebrated his eightieth birthday. A strong man, 
mentally and physically, he fought death for days and days after 
his family thought the end would certainly come in an hour or 
two. When he was eighty he was preparing himself for an 
argument in the Supreme Court of the United States with the 
enthusiasm of a man who had just been admitted to the bar in- 
stead of one who had been practicing since his admission in his 
native Virginia since 1876. Worthily he wore the key of Phi 
Beta Kappa, the sign of student industry and success thereat. 
At no time in the last fifteen years has any large matter pertain- 
ing to railroads been complete without Alfred P. Thom. 

His own name and that of the wife he married in 1881, Mrs. 
Virginia W. (Tunstall) Baylor, suggest brilliant facts in English 
history: Alfred the Great, greatest of Saxon kings; Thom, a 
locality in Norway whence came the ancestors of William of Nor- 
mandy who conquered his relatives in England in 1066; Cuthbert 
Tunstall, English prelate associated with Wolsey and Pole in 
the time of Henry VIII and William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, 
poet in the time of Elizabeth, Henry’s and Anne Boleyn’s daugh- 
ter. That is not to overlook his own achievements at the bar 
as receiver and counsel for the Atlantic and Danville, later for 
the Southern Railway and the Association of Railway Executives 
in Washington. His one public office service was that of member 
of the constitutional convention of Virginia in 1901-2. And, re- 
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gardless of one’s own politics and religion, it may be suggested 
there was consistency in his declaration that he was an Epis- 
copalian and a Democrat. 





About as clear an answer as re- 
cently made to the shopworn inquiry, 
“Where, in the Constitution of the 
United States, do you find authority 
for the Supreme Court to overrule 
Congress and the President in the 
making of laws—this absence of authority is not accident,” is 
made, it might be suggested, in a letter Robert E. Quirk has 
written to Arthur Brisbane. That entertaining writer recently 
asked that question in the form herein used. 

After setting forth that the Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land, Mr. Quirk said that an act of Congress that contra- 
vened the Constitution was not the law; that the people elected 
representatives to Congress to enact laws in accordance with the 
Constitution, 

“The fact that these representatives are elected and that 
the members of the Supreme Court are appointed by the Presi- 
dent does not add to or subtract from the authority of either, 
said Mr. Quirk. “Each derives its authority from the Constitu- 
tion and the nature of its task. As it is the duty of the courts 
to apply the law to the facts of cases as they arise and to test 
the validity of any congressional act, where that question is 
raised, by the Constitution, it was not necessary that the author- 
ity, which is an attribute of judicial power, be conferred in so 
many words in the Constitution. The right and the duty of the 
courts to apply the law is the very essence of the exercise of 
judicial power. To say that the Supreme Court may not declare 
an act of Congress invalid which is contrary to the Constitution 
is to say that the Constitution is not the supreme law ef the 
land.” 

Mr. Quirk quoted Hamilton and Jefferson in support of the 
propositions laid down by him and then said: 

“I venture to suggest that your article is based upon a mis- 
take and that the mistake proceeds from the erroneous premise 
assumed in the article that representatives in Congress speak 
the will of the people, whereas the will of the people is con- 
tained in the Constitution. The elected representatives cannot 
enact any law which does not square with the Constitution. The 
mere fact of their election does not give them a roving commis- 
sion to do as they please in enacting laws. This restraint is the 
pivot upon which the rock of the government is balanced.”— 
A. E. H. 


Supreme Court’s 
Warrant for 
“Overruling” Congress 


UNIFICATION OF TERMINALS 
(Continued from page 326) 


Of course, the railroad situation is a little different 
from that of other business, thus far. It, like all busi- 
ness, is in a depressed condition and everyone, includ- 
ing the railroads themselves, is searching for remedies. 
Unification of terminals is offered as one means of re- 
ducing expenses and increasing net revenue, Always, in 
advancing such schemes, the Coordinator talks—as he 
does in this particular report—about the “logical con- 
clusion” of railroad failure to cooperate, which, as he 
conceives it, is either a grand consolidation plan or gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. So the railroads and 
others interested have to consider not only the merits of 
the plans advanced, per se, but the danger involved, if 
they are not adopted, of getting something worse. 

One thing we must frankly admit, if we are to have 
the kind of consolidated operation that is suggested by 
the most recent report emanating from the Coordinator ; 
that is that, if such reforms or changes are to be made 
they involve a reduction in employment—something now 
frowned on by the emergency transportation law under 
which the Coordinator is acting. Indeed, one might well 
ask what good is accomplished by such reports and sug- 
gestions, in view of the fact, as pointed out by the Co- 
ordinator himself, that the restrictions on reduction in 
railroad employment in section 7b, of the act, are an ob- 
stacle in the way of carrying them out. Is the emergency 
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act to be amended in that respect or are we to pension jy 
employes that are let out? In the latter case, what \ 
comes of the saving—or a great part of it? Are we jy 
writing essays or have we a definite plan in view? 

Suggesting that savings can be made through oq 
solidation of terminals, at the same time pointing q, 
that they are prevented by the law restricting increy 
of unemployment, reminds us of the defense made h 
the man arrested on a charge of harboring a vicious dog 
that had bitten a neighbor. He contended, first, that th 
dog was not vicious; second, that it had no teeth; ayj 
third, that he had no dog anyhow. 

It is not at all surprising that railroads—at ley 
those of them in what they think are positions of adyay. 
tage—do not take kindly to suggestions for common ww 
of their terminals. That is a proper and natural reactigy 
from persons trained in the economy of competition. 4 
railroad possessing terminal advantages would hardly 
listen to a proposal that some other railroad be allowel 
to use them, except on such terms as would destroy al 
possibility of saving in the deal. How far can they k 
expected to go in agreeing to such a scheme and what 
pressure is to be brought to bear on them to make then 
agree in fear of something worse? Is it in the public 
interest that they should agree to it and, if it is, why is 
it sound policy for the railroads and not for other kinds 
of business? 

One thing, it seems to us, stands out prominently in 
this situation; that is the absence of a voice to state the 
position and the objections of the railroads. Have they 
no opinions or are they just lacking the machinery 
through which to make them known? What is the As 
sociation of American Railroads for? The public is not 
too much to be blamed if, when a recommendation, for 
instance, for unified terminals is put out by the Coordi 
nator and the railroads make no reply, it concludes that 
there is no adequate reply. 























S. P. OLD LINE ABANDONMENT 


The Commission has assigned Finance No. 9791, Souther 
Pacific Co. abandonment, for further hearing at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, March 25, before the Public Utilities Commission of Utah, 
at its offices at 10 a. m. The case is that which was created 
by the application of the Southern Pacific for abandonment 0! 
about 50 miles of its old line, now called the Promontory branch, 
which winds around Great Salt Lake, the carrier having short 
ened that part of its line, owned by the Central Pacific, by the 
construction of the Lucin cut-off. The Commission, in its al 
nouncement of the hearing, said it was for the purpose of I 
ceiving evidence concerning the following matters: 


Whether the section of line, the operation of which applicant 
seeks permission to abandon, will be kept in place in the event the 
application is granted? Whether it will be maintained in operating 
condition and, if not, whether any maintenance or other work wil 
be performed or any expenditures made on it and the estimated amount 
thereof? 

The present assessed value for purposes of taxation of the sec: 
tion of line in question, the amount of taxes paid thereon for 1939 
or 1934, and the anticipated savings in taxes and the basis therefor. 

The terms and conditions of the lease between the central Pa- 
cific Railway Company and applicant by virtue of which the latter 
now operates the section of line in question. . 

The terms and conditions of the agreement, if any, between the 
Central Pacific Railway Company and applicant, under which the 
latter has been or will be relieved from provisions of the lease by 
virtue of which it now operates the section of line in question. 

The terms and conditions of any mortgage, contract or_othe? 
agreement, which would prevent abandonment by the Central Pacilic 
Railway Company of the section of line in question. . 

Any additional material and pertinent evidence which applicant 
desires to offer. 

Any material and pertinent evidence which the United States % 
other protestants desire to offer in opposition to the application. 

Applicants will be expected to present evidence in response 
paragraphs 1 to 5 above. 
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HOCH-SMITH COTTONSEED 


ITH a view to making a uniform relation between rates, cot- 

tonseed and its products, on the basis of which reparation 
was awarded, and the rates for the future, the Commission, in 
a supplemental report on reconsideration in No. 22752, Armour 
& Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., has modified the finding 
in the original report herein, 201 I. C. C. 393. That finding was 
that the rates on cottonseed, its products and related articles, 
between many points in the United States, were unreasonable 
in the past. 

This report also embraces the seventy-nine other complaints 
joined with it in the original report. The eighty complaints 
originally were joined by the Commission with No. 17000, part 
§, the Hoch-Smith cottonseed case. The report in that pro- 
ceeding was made in 188 I. C. C. 605, 

After the decision in the Hoch-Smith proceeding was made 
the eighty were disjoined from it for reparation purposes, this 
Armour case being the title proceeding in that phase of the 
matter. A report on the eighty disjoined cases was made in 
001 I. C. C. 393. It is that decision which is being revised in 
this supplemental report to establish the relationship herein- 
before mentioned. 

At the time the report in this disjoined group was made, 
the Hoch-Smith case was pending upon further reconsideration 
of the record with respect to interregional rates. Last July the 
Commission issued its original report on the disjoined eighty. 
Therein it revised the basis for interregional rates. Thereafter, 
in a number of the cases included in that original report, 201 
I. C. C. 398, petitions were filed asking, among other things, 
a reconsideration of the previous findings. 

Some of the petitioners for revision contended that the 
consolidation of their complaints with the Hoch-Smith pro- 
ceeding was improper. In answer to that the Commission, in 
this report, said it was well settled that it was within its dis- 
cretion to consolidate pending cases. It added that it was not 
convinced that its discretion was improperly exercised when 
it attached the eighty complaints to the general proceeding. 


Another contention was that this proceeding should not 
have been disposed of under the so-called general readjustment 
principle, that is, the principle under which the Commission 
denies reparation to complainants because it has made a gen- 
eral readjustment carrying both increases and reductions in 
rates. In this report it said that in the original report it found 
that that principle was peculiarly applicable in this proceed- 
ing and that further consideration of the matter did not lead 
it to a different conclusion, 

According to the Commission the principal contention of 
the petitioners was that the rates found reasonable in the past, 
as bases for reparation, were excessive because they exceeded 
those prescribed or suggested in Oklahoma Corporation Com- 
mission vs. A. & S., 98 I. C. C. 183, referred to by its numeral 
title, No. 14150, which rates had been used as reparation bases 
In previous cases; because they exceeded the rates prescribed 
for the future; and, because, in some cases, they exceeded the 
rates assailed. 

The Commission was not impressed with the argument 
about No. 14150. It said it was sufficient to say that although 
that proceeding was one of considerable magnitude, it did not 
approach, either in the scope of the issues, or the comprehen- 
Siveness of the record in the Hoch-Smith cottonseed case, and 
related cases herein considered. The decision in No. 14150, 
it said, was the result of the best exercise of its judgment 
upon the record there made. 

_ Upon reconsideration of the record now before it, the Com- 
mission Said it was now convinced that a higher reparation 
basis would be proper. Being so convinced it added, it might 
not find otherwise solely for the sake of consistency with its 
Previous decision. 

; The Commission pointed out that in the original report it 
Was of the opinion that reasonable maximum rates for the 
past, and therefore the basis for reparation, would have been 
about 110 per cent of the rate prescribed for the future. 

We are still of that opinion,” says this report. “The 
reasoning by which we arrived at that conclusion is set forth 
in the original report.” 

‘ The Commission said that the rates found reasonable for 
€ past in the original report in so far as intraregional traffic 
Was concerned were substantially on the basis indicated, such 
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rates not having been involved in the reopened proceeding in 
the Hoch-Smith cottonseed case. 

It pointed out, in this report, that with respect to inter- 
regional rates, the supplemental report in the cottonseed case 
made modifications in the rates for the future originally pre- 
scribed. 

Since the adoption of the supplemental report, says .this 
report, it has developed that there are many instances in which 
rates originally found reasonable, for the past, are materially 
higher, as well as lower than they would be if made in the rela- 
tion which the Commission had in mind as to the rates for the 
future, one rate being 43 per cent out of line. Therefore the 
Commission said: 


1. We now find that, during the statutory periods prior to the 
dates upon which the rates which we prescribed for the future be- 
came effective, all of the assailed rates were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded by more than 10 per cent the rates pre- 
scribed for the future on similar traffic from and to the same points. 

We further find that the reparation bases under the finding 
in the next preceding paragraph shall be computed in accordance 
with the formula set forth in marginal Note 2 on page 409 of the 
original report, for intraterritorial traffic; and with the formula set 
forth in marginal Note 3 on the same page, for interterritorial traffic. 

The original report, modified only to the extent indicated in the 
next two preceding paragraphs, is hereby affirmed. 


For the reasons set forth in his dissent in the original pro- 
ceeding, Commissioner McManamy dissented in this one, on the 
phase of consolidating the eighty complaints into a single pro- 
ceeding and awarding reparation on an average basis. Com- 
missioner Aitchison, he said, joined in that expression. Com- 
missioner Splawn did not participate in the disposition of 
these cases. 


S. P. HAMPTON ROADS SERVICE 


When the Commission, in No. 6606, supplemental applica- 
tion of Southern Pacific Co., under the provisions of section 5 
of the act to regulate commerce, as amended by the Panama 
Canal act, in connection with its ownership of the Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, authorized the Southern Pacific’s Morgan 
Line boats to establish service between the Hampton Roads 
ports and Galveston-Houston, Tex. (see Traffic World, Feb. 16), 
it did so against the opposition of the Southern Steamship Co., 
Lykes Brothers’ Steamship Co., Inc., American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Co., Argonaut Steamship Line, Inc., Arrow Line, Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Grace Line, Luckenbach Steam- 
ship Co., Inc., McCormick Steamship Co., Pacific Coast Direct 
Line, Panama Pacific Line, Quaker Line, States Steamship 
Co. and Williams Steamship Corporation, as original interveners. 
After the hearing the Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., was 
permitted to intervene to file exceptions to the proposed report 
and participate in any future proceedings. 

As presented, the application of the Southern Pacific cov- 
ered only Norfolk, Va., the proposal being to have vessels in 
the Baltimore-Texas ports service call there. Later the peti- 
tion was broadened to include Newport News and Portsmouth, 
Va., collectively called the Hampton Roads ports. 


The application was presented when the Munson Line went 
out of service, which was in August, 1934. Lykes Brothers, who 
had acted as the Texas representative of the Munson Line, 
arranged to furnish service between Norfolk and Houston be- 
ginning September 20. The remaining lines, according to the 
report of the Commission, increased their activities to gain 
control over the available traffic. The Commission said there 
was considerable testimony to establish the facts as to which 
line was entitled to priority. The Commission said it would 
appear that the Southern Pacific did, in good faith and with- 
out delay, pursue its purpose to obtain the necessary authority. 
But it added that the Southern Pacific was handicapped by 
being obliged first to obtain its approval before extending the 
service into a new port, while the independent lines, not sub- 
ject to the Commission’s jurisdiction, could begin operations 
immediately. The report pointed out that on August 24, 1934, 
the general freigltit agent of the Southern Pacific, at Dallas, 
Tex., wired the Morgan Line traffic manager in New York 
advising him that Texas millers had been advised that the 
Munson Line was about to discontinue its coastwise service. 
The millers asked the Southern Pacific to establish a service 
from and to New Bedford, Mass. The State Port Authority of 
Virginia asked the Southern Pacific to give consideration to 
establishing service in lieu of that abandoned by the Munson 
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Line. The report said that but for the necessity of the Southern 
Pacific’s obtaining permission to establish service it could have 
established that service right after its inspection of the physical 
situation at Norfolk on September 4. 

Opposition by Lykes Brothers, the Commission said, was 
centered upon the additional competition to be created at Nor- 
folk. The objection raised by the Southern Steamship line, 
the report said, was based on the affiliation of the Morgan Line 
with the Southern Pacific. They were the lines that offered 
testimony in opposition to the application. The Commission 
said that section 5 was not intended to forbid railroad owner- 
ship, operation, or control of steamship lines, but to forbid the 
use of such ownership or control in a manner which would 
restrict the movement of interstate commerce in the interest of 
that railroad’s competing rail lines. Such a condition, the 
report said, was not presented here. It found that the pro- 
posed operation would be in the public interest and would not 
exclude, prevent, nor reduce competition on the routes by water 
under consideration. Commissioner Mahaffie, in a separate ex- 
pression, concurred in the result. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Beatrice Commodity Rates 


No. 26222, Beatrice Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & W. 
et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Commodity rates, points in 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri and states east thereof to Bea- 
trice, Neb., and Topeka, Kans., higher than to Missouri River 
erossings not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Cabbage 


No. 26067, Warley Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs. L. & N. 
et al. By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, cabbage, prior to 
September 5, 1934, points in Alabama to destinations mainly 
in eastern trunk line and New England territories, not unrea- 
sonable. Rates were established on that date upon the basis 
approved in Southeastern Vegetable Case, 200 I. C. C. 273, hence 
the dismissal. 

Union Belt 'Pooling 


No. 25545, Union Belt of Detroit pooling of revenues, in 
the matter of application of Union Belt of Detroit et al. for 
approval of pooling of certain revenues. By the Commission. 
Upon reargument, findings in former report, 201 I. C. C. 577, 
denying joint application of the Union Belt of Detroit, Wabash 
Railway Co. and its receivers, Pere Marquette Railway Co., and 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., for approval of the pooling of de- 
murrage revenues collected by the Belt, affirmed. The pro- 
ceeding was reopened upon petition of the applicants. 


Fertilizer Materials 


No. 25366, Jackson Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. 
By division 3. Upon further hearing, finding in 198 I. C. C. 
635, as to reparation on fertilizer materials, Youngstown and 
Warren, O., and Niagara Falls, Ont., Can., to Laurel, Miss., 
modified, so as to award reparation to the Laurel Oil & Fertilizer 
Co. 
Natural Gasoline 


No. 17911, Arab Gasoline Co. vs. A. & R. et al. By the 
Commission. Amount of reparation due complainant under the 
findings of unreasonableness of rates, casing head or natural 
gasoline, Arab or Arab Spur, Tex., to Brunswick, Ga., in 1925. 
determined and ordered to be paid not later than April 1. 


Lubricating Oil 


No. 26497, Gossett Oil Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al. By division 
4. Rates, two carloads, lubricating oil, Coraopolis and Free- 
dom, Pa., to Griffin, Ga., unreasonable to extent they exceeded 
64.5 cents. Reparation awarded. Shipments moved in Novem- 
ber, 1980, and June, 1931. 


Cotton and Jute Fabrics 


No. 26458, Marshall Field & Co. vs. C. of Ga. et al. By 
division 4. Rates charged, cotton and jute fabrics, in less than 
carloads, Athens, Ga., to Jewett City, Conn., inapplicable in part 
and unreasonable to the extent they exceeded $1.41, on ship- 
ments made between April 2 and October 3, 1931. Reparation 
awarded. 

Millet Seed 


No. 20120, Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al. 
By the Commission. Upon further hearing to determine the 


amount of reparation due under findings in former report by 
division 2, 160 I. C. C. 725, that the rates, millet seed, points 
in Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa and Missouri to Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and Chi- 
cago, Ill., were and would be unreasonable, found that the 
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amount of damages could not be ascertained from the fag, 
of the record. Finding of division 2, that complainant wx 
entitled to reparation, modified. The Commission said the 
only instances in which reparation would be due under th 
previous findings of division 2, were those in which all of the 
seed in any shipment from the point of origin, either tg. 
minated at Kansas City or was transited there and moved hp 
yond to one destination. It said the rates on such shipment 
if any were shown of record, would be within the scope y 
the former findings. The Commission said it was not show) 
that the shipments were so handled, and that the finding 
division 2 was therefore modified accordingly. 


Topless Onions 


No. 20948, Abe Rosenblum Corporation et al. vs. A. Gg 
et al., two sub-numbers, Same vs. Same, Same vs. Asherton ¢ 
Gulf et al. and No. 23584, Joe Aston et al. vs. A. G. S. et aj 
By division 2. Dismissed. Rates, all-rail and rail-ocean, onions 
without tops, carloads, points in Texas to destinations east of 
the Rocky Mountains, not unreasonable. The complaints were 
filed, except one, in 1928. The other one was filed in 1930. Many 
of the all-rail rates assailed, the report said, were in conformity 
with prior decisions of the Commission and many were higher 
than 30 per cent of first class, the basis prescribed in the south. 
western revision, and made effective in July, 1928, shortly after 
the complaints were filed. Reparation was sought to that basis, 
In the later Southwestern Vegetable Case, 200 I. C. C. 355, the 
Commission made rates on vegetables, including these onions, 
on the basis of 35 per cent of first class, minimum 24,000 pounds. 
The Commission, in this case, said it was of the opinion that 
the all-rail did not exceed the maximum of reasonableness and 
that an award of reparation was not warranted. 


Bituminous Coal 


I. and S. No. 4055, coal from Danville group to Joliet, Ill, 
and intermediate points. By division 2. Proposed increased 
rate on interstate shipments, bituminous coal, Danville, Ill, 
group to Joliet, Ill., and intermediate points, not justified, but 
without prejudice to the establishment of a rate of $1.45 a 
net ton. It was proposed to increase a rate of $1.35 to $1.55. 
The Commission’s report said it was understood the Illinois 
commission would authorize a like rate over intrastate routes. 

Cotton 

No. 26035, Mississippi Farm Bureau Cotton Association vs. 
Gulf & Ship Island et al. and No. 18761, Galveston Cotton Ex- 
change & Board of Trade et al. vs. A. & V. et al. By the Com- 
mission. Upon further hearing, findings in prior report, in 
No. 18761, 196 I. C. C. 588, with respect to awards of repara- 
tion, cotton, any quantity, carriers’ privilege of compression ip 
transit, points in Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi to Galves- 
ton, to H. Kempner and H. Nussbaum, affirmed. No. 26035, dis- 
missed. Complainant not shown to have been damaged as a 
result of overcharges found in 196 I. C. C. 588 on shipments, 
cotton, points in Mississippi to Galveston, Tex., compressed in 
transit. There was a dispute as to which of the complainants 
was entitled to reparation. 

Inedible Meat Refuse 

No. 26503, Darling & Co. vs. C. I. & L. et al. By division 5. 
Rates, inedible meat refuse, points in Indiana and Michigan to 
Chicago, Ill., unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful to the 
extent they exceeded or may exceed 20 per cent of first class 
rates. Reparation awarded. New rates are to be made effective 
not later than May 23 from Elkhart, Fort Wayne, Mishawaka, 
South Bend and Indianapolis, Ind., and from Battle Creek, Kala- 
mazoo, Muskegon, Lansing and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Tankage 


No. 24608, Sewerage Commission of the City of Milwaukee 
et al. vs. A. & R. et al. By division 2. Upon further hearing 
amounts of reparation due complainants and interveners on 
account of unreasonable rates, tankage, N. O. I. B. N., carloads, 
Milwaukee and Carrollsville, Wis., to points in southern ter! 
tory, found in the original report, 190 I. C. C. 601, determined 
and ordered to be paid not later than April 1. Commissioner 
Aitchison dissented. 

Drayage and Unloading 


No. 26223, drayage and unloading at Jefferson City, Mo. By 
the Commission. Report written by Commissioner Porter. Prac 
tices of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., of publishing 
rates to and from Jefferson City and allowances for drayage 
between that point and North Jefferson, Mo., on shipments 
moving under such rates, found to be unjust and unreasonable 
under section 1 and unlawful under section 6, of the interstate 
commerce act. The respondent M.-K.-T. has been ordered to 
stop the practices not later than May 20. This proceeding was 
instituted into the practices, not only of the Katy, but of the 
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Missouri Pacific and the Alton as well, on account of the prac- 
tices they had initiated in and around the two Missouri com- 
munities. The Alton withdrew from the situation by reason of 
abandonment of part of its line authorized in Alton Railroad 
Co, Abandonment, 193 I. C. C. 653. The Commission said the 
Missouri Pacific made the allowances for competitive reasons 
and said it would withdraw them upon cancellation of tariffs 
py the Katy. The latter defended its practice on the ground 
that it was in no way different from that of carriers whose rails 
ended at the Jersey shore but who held themselves out to trans- 
port to and from Manhattan Island by means of lighterage, or 
of the east side lines at St. Louis, Mo. The Commission said 
Jefferson City was not now and never had been on the rails 
of the Katy and that the service between Jefferson City and 
North Jefferson was a road-haul service and not an accessorial 
terminal service aS Was the service at St. Louis and in the 
New York harbor district. No order was issued against the 
Missouri Pacific but the Commission said it expected that car- 
rier to Withdraw its tariffs when the Katy canceled its tariffs. 


Metal Tanks 


I and S. No. 4025, iron or steel tanks in official territory. 
By division 2. Schedules proposing cancellation of exceptions 
to section 7 of Rule 34 of the consolidated freight classifica- 
tion governing the carload minima on iron or steel tanks on 
flat cars when moving between points in that territory found 
justified. Orders of suspension vacated and proceeding dis- 
continued. In place of a rule for measuring the length of flat 
cars used for such traffic which excluded brake staffs, brake 
wheels or other obstructions, the carriers proposed to substi- 
tute the old rule providing for the use of the platform measure- 
ment of the car. The Commission said that under the rule 
the cancellation of which it found justified, the precise toler- 
ance deductible in ascertaining the precise length for loading 
could not be determined. 


Coal for River Transport 


No. 26080, Northeast Kentucky Coal Bureau vs. Chesapeake 
& Ohio. By the Commission. Upon reargument finding in 
prior report, 201 I. C. C. 165, that the rates, coal, mines in 
northeastern Kentucky to Catlettsburg, Ky., for interstate 
movement beyond by Ohio River, or for interstate rail move- 
ment in connection with such traffic, were not unreasonable, 
affirmed. Finding that such rates were not unduly prejudicial, 
reversed. Undue prejudice to be removed not later than May 
24. The original disposition of the case was made by division 
2. The complainant sought the prescription of a rate of 50 
cents a ton to Catlettsburg as reasonable, or a finding of undue 
prejudice in order to bring about a rate parity as between the 
northeastern Kentucky mines and those in the Logan, W. Va., 
field from which the Chesapeake & Ohio maintained a 50 cent 
rate to Huntington, W. Va., on coal intended for shipment be- 
yond by river. The new finding is that the rates to Catlettsburg 
are and for the future will be unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed the concurrent corresponding rates 
from the Logan field to Huntington on interstate traffic for 
movement to the same destinations. Chairman Tate and Com- 
missioner Miller dissented for reasons set forth in the original 
report. 


Y. & M. V. ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10490, Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized 
the applicant to abandon a branch line extending from Mattson 
to Lombardy, Miss., a distance of 16.34 miles. The report said 
that practically all the merchantable timber had been cut out. 
The report said that the branch had been operated at a loss 
for nearly six years and that there was no definite prospect 
of such an increase in traffic as might justify the conclusion 
that it might become self supporting. 





S. A. L. CONSTRUCTION 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10727, Sea- 
board Air Line Railway Co. construction, has authorized the 
receivers of that road to construct a branch diverging from the 
main line about four miles north of the Trout river and the north 
city limits of Jacksonville, Fla., to the new plant of the Union 
Bag & Paper Corporation, at dame’s Point, a distance of about 
7.5 miles, at an estimated cost of $155,910 of which about $110,000 
will be cash and the rest supplies on hand and transportation 
cost chargeable to capital account. 
$4 The plant of the bag and paper corporation is to cost about 
34,000,000 and will employ about 600 persons when it is operat- 
ing at capacity, The territory to be traversed by the branch, is 
represented to be suitable for industrial development, the paper 
a, Planning an industrial community around its plant. 

€ receivers for the Seaboard estimated that the traffic to and 
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from the paper plant would add $43,217 to the net railway operat- 
ing income in the first year and $70,191 a year thereafter. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


Chairman Jones, of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, was amused February 21 at his press conference when 
asked about reports that the Denver & Salt Lake Railway, 
since it “now belonged to the government,” would not pay taxes. 

The chairman said the road did not belong to the govern- 
ment and that whatever taxes it owed would be paid because 
it was in good financial condition—one of the ‘“‘best-off” roads 
in the country, as the chairman put it. 

Stock of the Denver & Salt Lake is held by the RFC as 
collateral for a loan, and under the conditions attached to the 
making of the loan the RFC has the right to vote the stock, 
and it has done so to bring about RFC representation by per- 
sons approved by it in the management of the company. (See 
Traffic World, Dec. 29, p. 1107.) 

Chairman Jones said Jerome Frank, who recently lost out 
as general counsel of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion in a shake-up alleged to have been caused by a turn to 
the “right” as against the “left’’ in the administration of the 
affairs of the three “A’s,” has succeeded Alex Koplin, who died 
recently, in the railroad division of the RFC. Asked about al- 
legations that Mr. Frank was a “radical,” the chairman said 
he knew nothing about that, and remarked humorously that 
perhaps some would like to see the RFC become a little 
“radical.” 

Chairman Jones discussed inquiries as to the status of 
financial plans of the Western Pacific and of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and as to reorganization of the Missouri Pa- 
cific, but nothing definite was made known by him. 

In Finance No. 10763, the Dalles & Southern Railroad Co. 
asks the Commission to approve a loan to it of $100,000 by the 
RFC for five years. The proceeds of the loan are intended to 
be spent as follows: Taxes, $18,000; rehabilitation of the road, 
$58,500; completion of the extension of the line between Friend 
and Pencreek, $18,500; and a payment of $5,000 on a contract 
— the applicant and the Dalles Machine and Locomotive 

orks. 


In an eighth supplemental report in Finance No. 9152, the 
Commission, by division 4, has approved, subject to specified 
conditions, extension by the RFC of a loan to the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis of $6,700,000 for two years. The loan 
matures February 27, 1935. The Commission found that the 
carrier was not in need of financial reorganization at this time 
in the public interest. 


In Finance No. 9118, Erie Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, 
the Commission, by division 4, on a third supplemental applica- 
tion, has approved extension by the RFC for not more than 
three years of the terms of loans to the applicant totaling 
$7,233,000 maturing as follows: $3,611,000 on February 25; 
$435,000 on March 29; $412,000 on April 28 and $2,775,000 on 
May 31. The extensions are approved on a finding that the 
Erie is not in need of financial reorganization. In this and 
other proceedings, the Commission said it had approved loans 
to the Erie from the RFC totaling $18,082,000, of which $15,413,- 
310.60 was outstanding on January 25, 1935. In addition, the 
report said the Commission had approved sale of $10,686,000 
Erie equipment certificates to the FERA. In addition it said 
the Erie had received PWA loans totaling $2,560,000. In 1934, 
the report said, the Erie had reported a deficit of $601,034 in 
income after fixed charges. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 26772, Lone Star Gasoline Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. 
The Pure Oil Co permitted to intervene. 

No. 26763, Morton Salt Co. vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 26796, 
American Salt Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. et al. Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Co., Castanea Paper Co., Duluth Chamber of 
Commerce and the Cutler Magner Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 26822, Utah Coal Operators’ Association vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
The Southern Wyoming Coal Operators’ Association permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 25413, Skelly Oil Co. vs. A. & S. et al. 
ermitted to intervene. 
o. 26801, Jenkins Bros. vs. Pennsylvania 
Manufacturing Co. permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 15641, Furnace lining and bondins 
mortar to southern points. Application is reopened and assigned for 
further hearing March 28, 10 a. m. standard time, at office of In- 
pg Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C., before Examiner 
Glover. 

No. 18194, Boston Wool Trade Association vs. A. & W. et al., and 
No. 20743, Sub. 1, Midwest Wool Trade Association vs. A. & R. et al. 
Petition of defendants for rehearing denied. 

No, 20179, American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. U. P., and 
No. 25219, American Packing & Provision Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. Proceedings reopened for further hearing solely on the ques- 


et al. 
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tion whether or not the reparation heretofore awarded was awarded 
to the persons or parties lawfully entitled thereto. 
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et al. Proceeding reopened for rehearing at such time and place as 
the Commission may hereafter direct. 

No. 24757, Limestone Products Corporation of America vs. L. & H. 
R. et al. Supplemental petition on behalf of complainants for recon- 
sideration of prescription of joint-line rates in connection with the 
L. & H. R. denied. 

No. 26825, Louisville Board of Trade vs. Alton et al. N. Y. N. H. 
& H. dismissed as a party defendant hereto. 

No. 26391, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened, on the Commission’s own motion, for reconsidera- 
tion upon the record as made. 

No. 26828, Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. vs. Alton et al. 
Oscar Mayer & Co. and Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 11223 and Sub. 1, Hirth-Krause Co. vs. Director General, as 
agent, C. M. St. P. et al. Order of March 3, 1921, is vacated and 
Set aside. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed No. 
20062, V. B. Atkins Grocery & Commission Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. 
et al., No. 25854 and Sub. 1, North American Cement Corporation vs. 
D. & H. et al., and No. 26718, Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., et al. 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

Upon complainants’ request the Commission has dismissed No. 
26622, Goidcamp Mill Co., Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al., No. 26649, Sevier 
Commission Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al., No 26706, Baltimore & Carolina 
Line, Inc, vs. S. P. et al., and No. 26723, Baltimore & Carolina Line, 
Inc., va. S. P. et al. 

No. 24304, and Sub. 1, Hildreth Granite Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Mo- 
tion of complainant for reconsideration of its second petition for 
reconsideration and/or reargument, which was denied October 8, 
1934, overruled. 

No. 25161, Sanistone Products Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Peti- 
tion of complainant for reopening for modified finding in one par- 
ticular, denied. 

No, 25324, Pollenske Bros. Schellack & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

No. 25351 and Subs. 1 and 2, California Packing Corporation vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of complainant for rehearing, denied. 

No. 25471, South Jersey Retail Coal Merchants’ Association et al. 
vs. A. C. et al. Proceeding reopened for reargument and reconsidera- 
tion. 

No. 25899, El Paso Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 26474 and Sub. 1, Minneapolis Traffic Association vs. C. B. & 
Q. et al. Minneapolis Grain Commission Merchants’ Association, North- 
west Country Elevator Association and Becher-Barrett-Lockerby Co. 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 26477, American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & 
H. Petition of complainant for reopening to permit the taking of 
further testimony, denied. ‘ 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10736, authorizing the Pearl 
River Valley R. R. Co. to operate, under trackage rights, over a line 
of railroad of the Goodyear Yellow Pine Company in Pearl River 
and Hancock Counties, Miss., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10424, supplemental. New York Central Railroad Co. 
asks authority to pledge $84,000 of its refunding and improvement 
mortgage bonds, series C, as additional collateral security for its 4 
per cent registered serial collateral notes, this pledge to be in addi- 
— to the $4,086,000 of such bonds now pledged as collateral for the 
notes. 

Finance No. 6045, fifth supplemental. Southern Pacific Co. asks 
extension of authority to renew or readjust its short term notes or 
the collateral securing them issued or pledged in connection with 
its acquisition of the lines of the Oregon & California Railroad Co. 
and Marion & Linn County Railroad Co., beyond December 31, 1934, 
aed such period as is deemed reasonable and proper by the Com- 
mission. 

Finance No. 7942, second supplemental.- Southern Pacific Rail- 
road Co. asks for extension of authority, beyond June 30, 1935, to 
renew or readjust its short term notes or the collateral thereunder 
in connection with its authority to issue $1,074,000 of its first refund- 
ing gold mortgage bonds and of the authority of the Southern Pacific 
Co, to guarantee the principal and interest of the bonds. 

Finance No, 9570, supplemental application. Southern Pacific Co. 
asks for extension of time to renew or readjust its short term notes 
under its application nominally to issue San Francisco Terminal first 
mortgage bonds amounting to $5,916,000 and to pledge them beyond 
December 31, 1934. 

Finance No, 10762, Saratoga & Encampment Valley Railroad Co, 
asks for permission to abandon its line in Carbon county, Wyo., ex- 
tending from Walcott to Encampment, a distance of about 45 miles. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. & S. 4015, raw sugar, New Orleans to Gramercy and Reserve, 
La., Louisiana & Arkansas asks for reargument and reconsideration 
by the Commission and that the report and order of division 4, of 
January 25, 1935, be reversed and set aside. 

_ 1. & S. 3997, Coal from Illinois to Keokuk, Ia. Norman B. Pit- 
cairn and Frank C. Nicodemus, Jr., receivers, of Wabash Railway, 
respondents, ask for rehearing and reconsideration. 

No. 23684, Union Mirror Co. et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Complain- 
ants ask for a revision of findings and order of December 3, 1934, 
(1) which will be in accord with the evidence, (2) which will accord 
with complainants’ rights in law, and (3) which will be in accord 
with legal obligations of this Commission to these complainants. 

No. 26379, Champlin Refining Co. and Max B. Miller & Co., Inc., 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Complainants ask for a further hearing 
therein for the sole purpose of determining the amount of repara- 
tion due complainants under the findings in this case. ° 

No. 26817, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. De- 
fendants ask the Commission to dismiss the complaint. 

1. & S. 4005, Ore, Iron, in Official territory. Protestant, Alpha- 
ge Re Ine., asks for reopening and reconsideration on the record 
as made. 

No. 26254, Swift & Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al. Defendants ask for 
reconsideration and modification of order on record as made. 

1. & S. 3662, lake-and-rail class and commodity rates. Carriers 
in Western Trunk Line, Central Freight Association, Trunk Line As- 
sociation and New England Freight Association territories ask for 
postponement of the effective date of the order dated January 7, 
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2. or an additional four months, or from March 20, 1935, to July 
20, 1935. } 

1. & S. 3993, Trays from Waterville, Me. Central Fire Produc, 
Co., Inc., and Mapes Consolidated Manufacturing Co., protestants, ay, 
for reconsideration, further hearing and argument. . 

1. & S. 4035, Lumber in Official Territory. Central Pennsylvap; 
Lumber Co. asks the Commission to deny generally the petition ¢j 
the Trunk Line Interstate Commerce Law Committee dated Februar, 
5, 1935, for modification and limit the consolidation to I. & §. 4% 
and Docket 26402, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. vs. Pennsylvania, ani 
any other unheard dockets treating with rates on lumber and othe; 
forest products in Official Territory now regularly on file with th 
Commission, and that time of hearing be set at the earliest cop. 
venient time to the Commission, if at all possible, within the ney; 
thirty days. 

No. 17000, part 7, Rate structure investigation, grain and producis 
within western district and for export. Baton Rouge Chamber of 
Commerce, Traffic Bureau, asks for reconsideration of a certain por. 
tion of the report and order issued October 22, 1934. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, and related cases. De. 
fendant carriers in Trunk Line and New England territories ask for 
reconsideration, and for modification of findings and orders as to the 
level of the basic distance scale. 

No. 24877 and Sub. 1 and 2, Farmers Co-Operative Gin & Supply 
Association et al. vs. A. W. et al. Defendants ask for reconsidera- 
tion and revision of report on further hearing. 

No. 26113, C. O. D. Fruit & Vegetable Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R, |, 
& G. et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration by entire Commission 
and for modification of findings and order of December 21, 1934. 

Il. & S. 3662, Lake-and-rail class and commodity rates. Respond- 
ents (carriers serving Official and Western Trunk Line territories), 
ask for modification of findings 11 and 14 of the report and order of 
the Commission’s decision herein, decided January 7, 1935. 

No. 26306, The National Acme Co. vs. B. & M. et al. Complainant 
asks for reargument therein. 

No, 26352 and Sub 1, Presbrey-Leland Studios, Inc., vs. N. Y. N. 
- & H. et al. Defendants ask for a rehearing or reconsideration 
therein. 


KANSAS CITY TERMINAL COMPLAINT 


Dissatisfaction with the cost of use of the union terminals 
in Kansas City, Mo., has caused formal complaint to be made to 
the Commission in No. 26876, Kansas City Southern Railway (Co. 
vs. Kansas City Terminal Railway Co. et al. The defendants 
other than the terminal company are the tenants other than the 
complainant. The object of the complaint is to have the Com. 
mission prescribe a basis for distribution of the costs of the 
terminal’s maintenance and operation deemed more equitable by 
the complainant than the present method. 

Under an operating agreement entered into at the time 
the present union passenger and freight terminal was constructed 
each of the twelve lines using it each is obligated to pay one- 
twelfth of the cost. The complainant alleges that the payment 
by it of 8% per cent of the annual interest and taxes, in com- 
pliance with the operating agreement, “is grossly unjust, in- 
equitable and discriminatory in view of the comparatively small 
use made by it of the terminal facilities, and that the same 
unduly inflates and distorts the operating costs properly at- 
tributable to it, and constitutes an undue prejudice to and bur- 
den upon its interstate commerce and is calculated seriously to 
impair, if not destroy, its ability to render adequate and effi: 
cient transportation service at the lowest cost consistent with 
the furnishing of such service.” 

The complainant also alleges that the contributions of inter- 
est and taxes made by it and other tenant lines should be upon 
some fair and equitable basis and should be actually or approxi 
mately in proportion to the use made by each of the tenant lines 
of the terminal facilities, so that the traffic of each line would 
bear its just and fair proportion of the operating costs created 
thereby. It alleges that any contributions exacted from it be- 
yond such proportion constitute an unjust discrimination against 
its interstate commerce. 

A further allegation is that the contribution made by the 
three largest users, the Santa Fe, Rock Island and Missouri 
Pacific, aggregating 25 per cent of the total, while their use of 
the facilities is greater than 60 per cent, constitutes an undue, 
unreasonable and unlawful preference, advantage or discrimina- 
tion in their favor in that they are thus enabled wrongfully 
to obtain a substantially larger proportionate use of the ter- 
minal facilities than their contributions to interest and taxes 
fairly justify or warrant, with the result that their interstate 
commerce is thereby unlawfully relieved of large expenditures 
while the burden igs imposed upon the interstate commerce of 
the smaller tenants, all contrary to the public interest. 

The complainant calculated its excess contribution in 1934 
was $151,485.25. In other words, it said, it paid that much for 
what it did not receive. It added that the same was true, 
though to a smaller extent, of the other smaller users. In 1934 
it alleged the Santa Fe’s use was equal to 27.75 per cent of the 
whole, the Missouri Pacific’s 17.51 per cent and the Rock Island's 
16.24 per cent, the whole expense divided on the numerical basis 
to which the complainant objects, having been $2,294,667.54. The 
complainant’s use was stated to be 1.73 per cent. 

The complaint prays for an exercise of the power of the 
Commission contained in sections 1, 3, 5, 12, 13, 15a and 20, the 
suggested remedy being distribution of the expense on the use! 
instead of the numerical basis. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





PENSYLVANIA COAL RATES 


RECOMMENDATION that the Commission discontinue its 
thirteenth section proceeding in respect of rates on bitu- 
ous coal from Wildwood, Pa., to various destinations in Penn- 
ania has been made by Examiner R. N. Trezise in No. 26560, 
intrastate bituminous coal rates from Wildwood, Pa. The ex- 
aminer says the Commission should find that the rates pre- 
scribed by the Pennsylvania commission do not result in undue 
prejudice against persons and localities, or unjust discrimination 
against interstate commerce. ; 

Validity of the intrastate rates was challenged by the Balti- 
more & Ohio and other carriers. The rates in question were 
those prescribed by the Pennsylvania commission in its No. 
9480, Marten A. Reiber, receiver of Butler Consolidated Coal Co. 
ys. Baltimore & Ohio. In that case the Pennsylvania body re- 
quired the carriers to reduce the rates from Wildwood, nineteen 
miles from Pittsburgh, to specified points within Pennsylvania, 
from 14.3 to 148 miles from Wildwood, and to be graduated to 
some extent upon a distance basis. The carriers had placed 
Wildwood, production at which point was begun in 1928, in the 
Pittsburgh group. The present state rates were established on 
May 1, 1934. Interstate rates have not, according to the report, 
been reduced, The reductions that went into effect on May 1, 
range from 10 to 56 cents a net ton. 

Examiner Trezise said the evidence was insufficient to estab- 
lish that the respondents’ revenues had been reduced on either 
state or interstate commerce and consequently discrimination 
against interstate commerce in that respect could not be found 
on this record. He said that no carriers had reduced their 
rates as a result of the reductions from Wildwood. In Interstate 
Rates on Bituminous Coal within Ohio, 192 I. C. C. 413 an 
entirely different situation was presented, he said. There, he 
said, it was shown that the original reductions precipitated 
other reductions and threatened the whole rate adjustment in 
that territory. Interstate tonnage was displaced by Ohio intra- 
state tonnage; revenues were decreased, and persons and locali- 
ties suffered undue prejudice because of the low intrastate rates, 
said the examiner. The present record, he added, was substan- 
tially barren in those respects. 


min 
sylv 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Textile Machinery 


No. 26676, Washington Mills Co. vs. N. & W. et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Rate, 49 cents charged, textile machin- 
ery, Whitins, Mass., to Fries, Va., proposed to be found in- 
applicable. Proposed to be found that the applicable rate was 
unreasonable to extent it exceeded 57 cents plus an emergency 
charge of 2 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Drugs, Etc. 


No. 26626, National Carloading Corporation vs. Erie et al. 
By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rates 
charged, drugs, medicines, toilet preparations, books and other 
articles, in mixed carloads, Detroit, Mich., to New York, N. Y., 
and from New York, N. Y., to Detroit, Mich., shipped between 
August 16 and November 30, 1932, inclusive, from Detroit to 
New York and between September 3, 1932, and January 7, 1933, 
inclusive, from New York to Detroit, not in violation of the 
aggregate of intermediates part of section 4 or unreasonable. 


Feeder Sheep 


No. 26604, Farmers’ Union Live Stock Commission Credit 
Association vs. G. N. et al. By Examiner L. B. Dunn. Rates 
charged, feeder sheep, seven double-deck carloads, from Chester, 
Sundance and Ft. Browning, Mont., to Archer, Primghar and 
Edna, Ia., between October 4 and 14, 1932, proposed to be found 
Mapplicable as to shipments to Archer and Primghar. Proposed 
to be found tha. the applicable rates were 65 and 68.5 cents, 
milimum 20,000 pounds, respectively, and that the shipments 
were overcharged. Proposed to be found that the applicable 
rates were unreasonable in the past to extent they exceeded 
55.5, 58, and 58 cents, minimum 20,000 pounds, to Archer, Prim- 
ghar, and Edna, respectively. Reparation proposed. 


Tin Cans 


No. 26686, Griffin Grocery Co. vs. Illinois Central et al. By 
Xaminer Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. An award of 





reparation on shipments, tin cans, Hoopeston, Chicago and Na- 
tional Stock Yards, Ill., to Muskogee, Okla., proposed to be 
found barred. Therefore, said the examiner, no finding could 
be made with respect to an allegation of unreasonableness of 
the rates. Rates assailed proposed to be found not unduly 
prejudicial. 

Moulding Sand 


No. 23912, Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. Arbor et al, By 
Examiner Alfred G. Haggerty. Upon further hearing reparation 
amounting to $336.28, plus interest, proposed to be awarded on 
account of unreasonable rates found in the report in Industrial 
Sand Cases, 188 I. C. C. 113-114, moulding sand, Albany, N. Y., 
district to Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Coal Reparation 


No. 15841, William Kelly Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. and 
the complaints joined with it in the former report, 178 I. C. C. 
39. By Examiner Morris H. Konigsberg. Upon further hearing, 
amounts of reparation due complainants, coal, points in Colo- 
rado and New Mexico to destinations in Kansas and Nebraska, 
under findings in the former report, determined for the making 
of orders requiring payment by the Commission. The report 
deals with hundreds of carloads and is therefore a very volu- 
minous document showing motions made in the course of the 
hearing followed by recommendations as to the action that 
should be taken, and a list of complainants whose claims should 
be denied as well as the names and amounts covered by favor- 
able recommendations. 

Petroleum 


No. 26628, Kansas City Fuel Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. By Examiner A. S. Worthington. Dismissal proposed. 
Emergency charge, petroleum and its products, origin points 
in Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas to Kansas 
City and St. Louis, Mo., East St. Louis, Ill., and Kansas City, 
Kan., proposed to be found not unlawful. The complaint cov- 
ered shipments between August 10, 1932, and October 1, 1933. 


Earthenware 


No. 26582, Abingdon Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner Horace W. Johnson. Dis- 
missal proposed. Ratings and class rates, plumbers’ earthen- 
ware articles, Abingdon, Ill., to various points in western trunk 
line and southwestern territories, and points east thereof, pro- 
posed to be found not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Clothing 


No. 26578, Emporium vs. Railway Express Agency, Inc. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rates, cloth- 
ing, N. O. S., in lots of 100 pounds or more, New York, N. Y., 
Chicago, Ill., and Kansas City, Mo., to San Francisco, Calif., 
proposed to be found not unreasonable. 


Bituminous Coal 


No. 26562, Old Ben Coal Corporation et al. vs. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dis- 
missal proposed. Rate, bituminous coal, West Frankfort, II1., 
to Minneapolis, Minn., proposed to be found not unreasonable. 


Bananas 


No. 26549, Texas Produce Co. et al. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. 
Rate, bananas and cocoanuts, in straight or mixed carloads, 
New Orleans, La., to Dallas, Tex., proposed to be found appli- 
cable and not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Reparation 
on shipments made since May 31, 1932, and reasonable rates 
for the future were sought. 


MAINE CENTRAL ABANDONMENT 


In Finance No. 10688, Maine Central Railroad Co. proposed 
abandonment of operation, Examiner Ralph R. Molster has 
recommended that division 4 find that the present and future 
public convenience and necessity have not been shown to per- 
mit abandonment by the applicant of operation of its line ex- 
tending from Rumford to Oquossoc, Me., a distance of about 
386 miles. The applicant said the use of the line was so small 
that operating costs far exceeded total revenues and that, in 
its judgment, continued operation would result in further sub- 
stantial loss. Timbering, the examiner said, was practically 
the only industry in the tributary region. That business, he 
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said, was dependent upon the railroad, except as it was possible 
to reach market by floating logs down the Androscoggin River, 
or, to a limited extent, by the use of trucks. 

The application was to abandon operation in interstate and 
foreign commerce with continued operation on wholly local 
and wholly intrastate movements of logs and pulpwood as traffic 
was offered, with operation limited to the summer season, June, 
July, August and September. 

Examiner Molster said that the proposed reduction in serv- 
ice might be accomplished without prior authorization under 
section 1(18) and no adjustment of the service would be re- 
quired in the absence of complaint as to its adequacy. He said 
the probability of such complaints seemed remote. He said 
that sirit@e it was unnecessary for consummation of the appli- 
cant’s purpose, to abandon operation, no reason appeared for 
abandonment and that the application should be denied. 


RAILROADS AND SECURITIES 


The Securities and Exchange Commission hag ruled that 
the reports of carriers filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may be filed in place of reports required in the forms 
for permanent registration under the securities exchange act. 
The securities commission has further ruled that such reports 
need not be independently audited except where the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requires that they be so certified. 

The securities commission has also adopted a regulation 
providing that the accounting requirements imposed upon any 
companies by other federal regulatory legislation take prece- 
dence over the requirements of the Commission as to the same 
matters under the Securities Exchange Act. The rule issued 
by the securities commission, under section 13(b) of the secu- 
rities exchange act follows: 


Rule KB1. Reports of carriers and other persons subject to Federal 
regulation. (a) In the case of any reports made pursuant to the act 
with respect to any person whose methods of accounting are pre- 
scribed under the provisions of any law of the United States, or any 
rule or regulation thereunder, the requirements imposed by such law 
or rule or regulation shall supersede the requirements imposed by any 
rule or regulation of the Commission under the act in respect of the 
same subject matter. 

(b) In the case of carriers subject to the provisions of section 20 
of the interstate commerce act, as amended, or carriers required pur- 
suant to any other act of Congress to make reports of the same 
general character as those required under such section 20, any per- 
son required to file reports or other documents with respect to such 
carriers may file with the Commission and the exchange duplicate 
copies of the reports and other documents filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or with the governmental authority adminis- 
tering such other act of Congress in lieu of any reports, informa- 
tion and documents required under section 12 or 13 in respect of the 
same subject matter. Any such reports or documents filed with the 
Commission and the exchange need not be certified by independent 
public or independent certified public accountants, any other. rule or 
regulation to the contrary notwithstanding, if the reports and other 
documents filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission or with the 
governmental authority administering such other act of Congress are 
not required to be so certified. 


COAL TO IOWA 


After two months spent in studying the voluminous exhibits 
of the complainants in the five cases attacking the rate ad- 
justments on coal from Illinois origin groups to Iowa destina- 
tions (see Traffic World, December 15, 1934, p. 1027, and De- 
cember 22, 1934, p. 1064), the railroads came to the postponed 
hearing, beginning in Chicago, February 18, before Examiner 
Trezise, with a considerable bulk of their own compilations in- 
tended to convince the Commission that the structure attacked 
should not be changed at all. In this respect they, at least, 
achieved unanimity whereas, on the other hand, there had been 
considerable difference of opinion expressed among the com- 
plainants as to whether the reductions asked should be made 
by interfering with origin group differentials in one or andther 
of several ways. 

Particularly strong in his plea that there should be no 
change in the rates—especially no reductions—was W. H. 
Kuhls, chief clerk of the coal traffic office of the C. M. St. P. 
and P., who characterized the proceedings as a “major revenue 
case.” He said any reduction would seriously affect the rev- 
enues of the participating carriers and added that he failed to see 
how a reduction could be made in the rates from any one group 
without granting similar reductions from the others. This, 
he added, would imperil the carefully balanced coal rate struc- 
ture over a much wider area than that involved in the com- 
plaints. He said that, generally speaking, the rates attacked 
were part of a differential rate structure, both as to origins 
and destinations, uhat had been in effect for forty years and 
more. The Illinois origin rates, he added, were definitely tied 
up with the rates on coal mined in Indiana and Kentucky. In 
Indiana, he said, coal competed with coal mined in the Appala- 
chian fields, while the rates from the southwest producing 
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fields were tied up, in Missouri and Arkansas, with the desiin, 
tion rates to Iowa. 

F. H. Behring, commerce agent, Southern Railway, Pointe 
out that such truck competitive rates as were in the picty, 
were permissive and that the railroads ought to be permitted j, 
exercise their judgment in making them, nor ought they to » 
used as levers to upset the general rate structure. ; 

R. B. Battey, coal traffic manager, Burlington Lines, intr 
duced comparisons intended to show that the rates involya 
were not too high. He admitted, on cross-examination, thy 
some of his comparisons were between group rates and milegy 
rates, but refused to admit that he was “comparing incopy, 
parables,” pointing out that, in a sense, mileage rates wep 
group rates, since they advanced by blocks and not by mathe. 
matical progression. He was also quizzed on the postulatio, 
that rates might well be adjusted to equalize the quality ¢ 
coal produced in various groups, and said that, if that was 
to be done, the roads would not only have to haul northern 
Illinois coal to Memphis free of charge, but would have to pa 
a bounty to the purchaser. 

In the testimony of most witnesses, it was admitted tha 
the railroads had practically no remaining coal traffic for dis. 
tances up to fifty miles from producing areas. It was the cop. 
tention of the complainants generally that the bulk of the coal 
moved from mines in trucks to a much wider territory. 

Statistical testimony as to tonnages and revenue factors was 
introduced by William Robertson, assistant chief clerk, Illinois 
Freight Association, and L. G. Reymiller, assistant manager, 
statistical bureau, western lines. Others who testified for the 
railroads were J. E. Flansburg, assistant to the vice president, 
Chicago and North Western; Myles Hoffnagle, chief clerk, coal 
traffic department, Burlington Lines; Henry Christianson, com. 
merce assistant, Burlington Lines, and Harley Schaffer, con. 
merce assistant, C. R. I. & P. Complainants planned to place 
on the stand several rebuttal witnesses at the close of de. 
fendants’ testimony. 


PASSENGER FARE INQUIRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Hearings in the Commission’s passenger fare inquiry, No. 
26550, passenger fares and surcharges, were adjourned February 
20 until March 25. In the meantime the railroads will prosecute 
an appeal to the Commission from a ruling made by Comnis- 
sioner Porter on their motion to have stricken from the record 
all the data gathered by Coordinator Eastman in regard to 
passenger service and put into the record by Assistant Direc. 
tor White of the Coordinator’s Section of Service. T. P. Healy, 
on behalf of the railroads, moved the elimination of the data 
on the ground that they constituted privileged material that 
passed between the railroads and Coordinator Eastman and 
might not be put into testimony in this proceeding. Commis- 
sioner Porter struck from the record a few pages of data con- 
cerning milk and express trains. He overruled the motion, 
with that exception. 

Testimony in behalf of the southern railroads was given by 
W. I. Lightfoot, general passenger agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville and W. H. Howard, general passenger agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and for eastern railroads by General Super- 
intendent Swenk of the Pennsylvania and Mr. O’Neill of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

When Commissioner Porter overruled the Healy motion to 
strike, counsel for the railroads subjected Mr. White to minute 
cross examination on the figures he had put into the record. 

J. G. Daley, for the United Commercial Travelers, said the 
1.5 cent basis of coach fares should be adopted throughout the 
country. He said that after a full year of trial it had pro- 
duced a better return than the 2 cents a mile basis in a compa 
rable area. There should be, he said, but one rate for Pullman 
riders, not greater than 2.5 cents a mile. If the fare was set 
at 3 cents a mile, he said, that rate should include a lower 
berth. That rate, he said, should not carry club or lounge cal 
privileges. The railroads, he said, should be allowed to create 
another class of riders, if desired, at a higher rate, to include 
such other conveniences and luxuries as the carriers might be 
able to provide. 


FALSE BILLING INDICTMENT 
The Commission has issued the following statement: 


The Commission has been advised that on February 8, a ee 
grand jury for the northern district of Georgia, at Atlanta, re ine 
an indictment in ten counts against McIntosh Mills, a corpora a 
of Newnan, charging it with false billing. The ten shipments v. 
ferred to in the indictment were less than carload lots of — 
cotton and rayon yarn moving from Newnan to Danville, Va. A a 
of $1.53 applied on this commodity but by billing it as cotton ¥¢ 
the shipper obtained the benefit of a rate of 70 cents. 

Attorney Main of the Commission’s Bureau of Inqu 
the United States attorney in this matter. 


iry assisted 
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(District Court, E. D., New York.) Arbitration agreement 
contained in contract of affreightment covering an intrastate 
shipment by water held enforceable in admiralty (9 USCA, sec. 
g), (J. V. Lane & Co. vs. O’Donnell Transp. Co., 9 Fed. Supp. 


39.) 
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th Miscellaneous Decisions 
: pee Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
'S Was published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, . Copyright, 
Ninos 1935, by West Publishing Co.) 
nager, 
1 the 
ident, REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
po (Supreme Court of Michigan.) In action against motor 
panel freight company when truck hired from owner collided with 
place automobile, issues of truck owner’s employment, with purpose 
f de. thereof, acts directed by company and performed by truck owner, 
and control reserved and exercised over activities in and about 
company’s business, held for jury. (Hazard v. Great Central 
Transport Corporation, 258 N. W. Rep. 210.) 
Evidence that truck company hiring truck furnished freight 
} ureau for transport, directed its shipment, and that truck owner had 
No no control thereover, or of terminals of truck company, held to 
aay justify finding that relation of master and servant existed be- 
scute tween motor freight company and hired truck owner SO as to 
mis. render company liable for injuries received by persons in auto- 
cord mobile colliding with truck.—Ibid. 
i to Liability for a tort is determined by law of place of injury. 
rai —Ibid. 
ealy, In action against motor freight company for injuries re- 
data ceived when a hired truck collided with automobile in Ohio, 
that whether company was common carrier under Ohio law so as to 
and be barred from delegating any of its responsibilities to truck 
mis- owner held for jury (Act April, 1929 (113 Ohio Laws, p. 482)). 
con: —Ibid. 
ion, In action against motor freight company for injuries re- 
ceived when hired truck collided with automobile, general ver- 
by dict for plaintiffs held sufficient to dispose of issues whether 
es truck owner was an independent contractor or whether master 
the and servant relation existed, where no special questions were 
per: submitted.—Ibid. 
the 
to 
ute 


| Loss and Damage Decisions 
the 





ro- Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 

“4 (Digests taken from Re orters and Digests of Setiendt } sae System, 

: shed by ublis . St. Pa in. 

et 1935, by West Publishing Co.) Copyright, 

on 

ar 

ite 

dle LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

be _ (St. Louis Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Common-law rule 
ge carrier from liability for failure to deliver goods only 
or act of God or of public enemy has been modified to include 
seizure, without carrier’s procurement or connivance, by officer 
: law having authority or acting under process valid on its 

al ‘ace, providing carrier gives prompt notice to consignor. (Pur- 

: (24) oo Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 77 S. W. Rep. 

i To excuse carrier from liability for seizure of shipment by 

te officer without process, it must appear that officer was author- 

. ized to make seizure.—Ibid. 


J - Authority given by National Prohibition Act to seize liquor 
ing transported in vehicle contrary to law is exception to 
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general rule, and does not apply to stores, dwellings, or other 
structures (National Prohibition Act tit. 2, sec. 26 (27 USCA, 
sec. 40)).—Ibid. 

Rule of construction known as “ejusdem generis” rule means 
that, where general words in statute follow specific words, 
designating special things, general words will be considered as 
applicable only to things of same general character as those 
which are specified.—Ibid. 

Railroad was liable for loss of toilet preparations contain- 
ing alcohol which were seized by federal prohibition officers in 
railroad warehouses without warrant or arrest, since National 
Prohibition Act authorizing seizure without warrant of liquor 
being transported in wagon, automobile, or other vehicle, was 
inapplicable to railroad transportation under “ejusdem generis” 
rule, and shipment was not being transported when seized (Na- 
tional Prohibition Act tit. 2, sec. 26 (27 USCA, sec. 40)).—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Appellate Court of Indiana, in Banc.) Where delivery of 
live stock shipment is delayed for an unreasonable time, burden 
iS on carrier to show that delay was not due to its negligence 
(45 USCA, sec. 71). (Pennsylvania R. Co. vs. Beckett, 193 
N. E. Rep. 706.) 

Finding that delivery of live stock shipment was delayed 
for an unreasonable time by carrier cannot be disturbed on 
appeal, where there is evidence to support it (45 USCA, sec. 71). 
—Ibid. . 

Measure of damages for unreasonable delay in delivering 
live stock shipment is difference between market value of live 
stock_at time of delivery and what market value would have 
been except for carrier’s negligent delay (45 USCA, sec. 71). 
—Ibid. 


COTTON SUBSTITUTION ALLEGED 
The Commission has issued the following statement: 


The Commission has been advised that on February 13 an in- 
dictment in 12 counts was returned by the grand jury for the 
southern district of Georgia at Savannah against John O. Stallings, 
charging him with violations of Section 10(3) of the interstate com- 
merce act in connection with shipments of cotton from Augusta, Ga. 
The transit tariff under which the defendant operated prohibits the 
substitution of eastern for western cotton and the substitution of 
truck cotton for cotton moving into Augusta by rail. The indict- 
ment charges in each of the 12 counts that Stallings, by presenting 
inbound freight bills covering western cotton procured the trans- 
portation of eastern and truck cotton from Augusta at charges 
substantially less than those lawfully applicable, the rate charged 
being the balance of the through rate from origin to the final des- 
tination, while the rate applicable was the local rate from Augusta. 
The facts were presented to the grand jury by Attorney Main of 
the Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry. 


ROCK ISLAND TO RETAIN GLENN 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific was authorized to 
employ Otis F. Glenn, former senator from Illinois, as special 
counsel in reorganization proceedings under section 77, of the 
bankruptcy act, in an opinion rendered February 20, by Judge 
Evan A. Evans of the United States District Court of Appeals, 
acting as a district judge. The adjudication was made neces- 
sary by the opposition of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which contended that contract agreements under which it 
has loaned over $13,000,000 to the railroad made it mandatory 
to have the approval of the RFC before making appointments 
at salaries exceeding $4,800 a year. Attorneys for the road 
contested this view. Judge Evans held with the latter, saying 
that it was within the rights of the trustees of the railroad to 
get the best possible legal advice and that every reasonable 
effort should be made to prepare a plan of reorganization for 
submission to the court under the new bankruptcy law. The 
matter was argued and briefed for the R. F. C. by J. L. Hopkins, 
and for the Rock Island by W. F. Dickinson, general solicitor, 
and W. F. Peter, assistant general counsel. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 4077, the Commission has suspended from 
February 20 until September 20, schedules in supplement No. 
25 to Missouri-Illinois I. C. C. No. F-134. The suspended sched- 
ules propose to cancel commodity rates on lime, in carloads, 
from Mosher and Ste. Genevieve, Mo., to Ashland, Eau Claire 
and Rhinelander, Wis., and apply higher class or combination 
rates in lieu thereof. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Argument in Nos, 23338, 24240 and 24482 assigned for February 20, 
at Washington, D. C., was canceled. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 


TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 

















RAILROAD EARNINGS 


Operating revenues and operating expenses of Class I steam 
railroads in the United States for December and the twelve 
months ended with December, 1934, according to the Commis- 
sion’s monthly statement compiled from carrier reports, were 





as follows: 
December 
1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated ..... 238,538 239,830 
Revenues: 
NE sitsah Gi ddian 430d nae Sai Si Gra eee os wa ee $ 199,356,370 $ 191,668,329 
ee eee 32,016,181* 29,311,655¢ 
Se CIR en) (er een Pee arene 9,336,543 9,380,622 
ee re eae or eee 4,844,480 4,223,000 
All other transportation ............ 6,273,444 5,586,449 
EEE EP rrr er eee 5,112,684 4,491,844 
POM THGMITG— CP. onc ccc svccecces 740,861 871,214 
DOME FRCUREFH DE. oie coiecsirccccsonne 174,805 186,155 
Railway operating revenues ..... $ 257,505,758 $ 245,346,958 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures .$ 25,334,540 $ 23,033,829 
Maintenance of equipmentt ......... 48,614,731 50,476,834 
INE! «okie eiGgsWinl a gtbareile: hose asnibd 6-4-6 we 6 hie 7,472,531 7,288,405 
IE o.oo. 3 6 W067: 0: 06:60 6-00 0:020 98,273,164 92,379,096 
Miscellaneous operations ............ 2,422,250 2,180,142 
I ara Gi caldras§-4 1G 43015 6° 0le: Ale: ;6 nerd 0.90: 13,686,411§ 12,178,922] 
Transportation for investment—Cr. . 452,359 438,824 
Railway operating expenses ..... $ 195,351,268 $ 187,098,404 
Net revenue from railway operations ...$ 62,154,490 $ 58,248,554 
HGUWAY TAX ACCTUAIS 6 cccciccccccccccscece 13,699,773 11,273,450 
Uncollectible railway revenues .......... 159,527 155,757 
’ Railway operating income ....... $ 48,295,190 $ 46,819,347 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance .......... $ 6,483,531 $ 6,695,692 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ......... 3,073,364 2,397,314 


Net railway operating income ...$ 38,738,295 $ 37,726,341 
Ratio of expenses to revenue (per cent) . 75.86 76.26 


t Includes: 
EE, obob.b.proaw we Sab ecdecwknescee’ $ 14,560,914 $ 14,936,481 
INN iia acs sa hay 0 patcbie sive a -cio.ne bie iosaaiare 867,199 1,959,405 


*Includes $817,997 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

tIncludes $817,239 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 

§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed- 
eral Retirement Act, $1,831,990; under previously existing plan, $2,841,- 
159, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charged 
to operating expenses. 

fIncludes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exist- 
ing plan, $2,869,001. 

Twelve Months 





1934 1933 
Average number of miles operated ..... 239,052 240,837 
Revenues: 
EE rere eerie rat eae Sere $2,633,386,912 $2,492,893,539 
ge Pee eet 346,220,277* 329,341,891f 
NNR ar vases aits a'sahailo arta aaj esa: Ob aS ain ania’ 91,139,614 91,870,406 
CINE. 6.554.505. 556.02.00b4.00 40600000 06m0 54,012,058 45,639,980 
All other transportation ............ 75,434,524 71,803,267 
CO ae ere ee 64,296,463 57,767,778 
EG NIH oes cee stresesiviseecee 9,194,704 8,565,473 
POUIE TOCIMII— OE, oo iic cies asiccccccecce 2,238,079 . 2,261,604 
Railway operating revenues ....$3,271,446,473 $3,095,620,730 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 365,285,353 $ 322,386,146 
Maintenance of equipmenti ........ 637,896,970 598,770,464 
EOS i eer ee 89,249,160 85,826,767 
a, I a a 1,164,037,104 1,078,093,344 
Miscellaneous operations ........... 27,021,460 ,546,135 
RII ae og dicta Miesdce ease muaaicarehewdiaie ar 161,526,876§ 143,862,006] 
Transportation for investment—Cr. . 3,244,585 2,949,263 
Railway operating expenses ....$2,441,772,338 $2,249,535,599 
Net revenue from railway operations ...$ 829,674,135 $ 846,085,131 
RUE TRE GOCTURIE occ cccccecscceccos 239,498,394 249,645,344 
Uncollectible railway revenues .......... 1,166,240 1,208,379 
Railway operating income ...... $ 589,009,501 $ 595,231,408 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance ........... $ 89,841,701 $ 85,044,693 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance ......... 36,460,890 35,974,411 
Net railway operating income ...$ 462,706,910 $ 474,212,304 
Ratio of expense to revenue (per cent) .. 74.64 72.67 
t Includes: 
Grain and Live 
grain prod. stock Coal 
1935 25,212 12,569 150,804 
ee Ge BOE oki eK iccclecsnccecs 1934 31,271 13,734 139,484 
1933 21,533 15,734 148,658 
Reape | week Feb. 3 2.060 1935 25,959 14,147 155,434 
Per cent increase over ......... -1934 8.1 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 19.4 8.5 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 17.1 1.4 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1933 20.1 
1935 147,241 84,633 856,816 
Cumulative 6 weeks to Feb. 9... 4 1934 179,418 99,316 798,529 
1933 154,029 100,761 690,314 
Per cent increase over ......... -1934 7.3 
Per cent decrease under ......... 1934 17.9 14.8 
Per cent increase over .......... 1933 24,1 
Per cent decrease under ....... . 1933 4.4 16.0 





Per cent to 15 year average 73.8. 
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CE, ein caagiedwcmaiete ca emaen esau $ 183,949,771 $ 180,926 987 
RROUIPOMIOMIE 2c ccccccccccececcccssccccsese 5,128,156 15,302,995 
*Includes $9,280,067 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. iin 
tIncludes $15,276,224 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under Fed 
eral Retirement Act, $15,168,802; under previously existing plan, $35,. 
284,280, but excludes pension accruals held in suspense and not charge, 
to operating expenses, ‘ 
{Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously exiy. 
ing plan, $33,598,300. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended February } 
totaled 581,981 cars, 10,579 under the preceding week, 187 
below the corresponding 1934 week, and 64,452 above the op. 
responding 1933 week. Miscellaneous loading totaled 21259 
cars; merchandise, 156,306; coal, 140,380; grain and products 
25,189; live stock, 11,569; forest products, 24,728; ore, 3,199: 
coke, 8,038. 

Revenue freight loading the week ended February 9 {gj 
off slightly compared with the preceding week, the total hay. 
ing been 592,560 cars, a drop of 5,604 cars. It was an increage 
of 18,662 cars above the corresponding 1934 week and an ip. 
crease of 87,897 cars above the corresponding week in 1933 
according to the Association of American Railroads. (See 
Traffic World, Feb. 16.) 

The Eastern, Allegheny, Pocahontas and Northwestern dis. 
tricts showed increases for the week of February 9, compared 
with the corresponding week in 1934, in the number of ears 
loaded with revenue freight, but the Southern, Central Western 
and Southwestern districts showed reductions. All districts 
reported increases compared with the cerresponding week in 
1933. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1935 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1935 1934 1933 

Four weeks in January............ 2,170,471 2,183,081 1,924,208 
Week Of POMTURTY fF... cccsccesccccs 598,164 565,401 486,059 
Wook Of PODTUAry 9... ccccccscccce 592,560 573,898 504,663 
MD. Xv sbasendatedasaatasegeren 3,361,195 3,322,380 2,914,930 


Revenue freight loading the week ended February 9 and 
for the corresponding period of 1934, by districts, was reported 
as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,075 and 4,596; live 
stock, 1,245 and 1,291; coal, 37,389 and 31,514; coke, 3,437 and 4,198; 
forest products, 2,789 and 1,637; ore, 716 and 491; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 40,358 and 41,896; miscellaneous, 55,730 and 45,928; total, 1935, 
145,739; 1934, 131,551; 1933, 119,261. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,667 and 2,595; live 
stock, 905 and 1,091; coal, 39,613 and 37,135; coke, 3,444 and 3,470; 
forest products, 816 and 696; ore, 329 and 239; merchandise, L. C. L, 
28,984 and 30,509; miscellaneous, 43,451 and 36,048; total, 1935, 120,209; 
1934, 111,783; 1933, 93,731. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 297 and 344; live 
stock, 43 and 45; coal, 32,078 and 32,155; coke, 637 and 542; forest 
products, 669 and 579; ore, 40 and 38; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,146 and 
5,250; miscellaneous, 5,250 and 5,088; total, 1935, 44,160; 1934, 44,041; 
1933, 40,885. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,353 and 2,832; live 
stock, 887 and 746; coal, 19,421 and 18,171; coke, 331 and 606; forest 
products, 7,193 and 6,334; ore, 547 and 652; merchandise, L, C. L, 
27,460 and 28,776; miscellaneous, 29,486 and 34,083; total, 1935, 87,678; 
1934, 92,200; 1933, 82,307. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,344 and 8,135; 
live stock, 2,691 and 3,300; coal, 7,168 and 7,054; coke, 1,120 and 1,064; 
forest products, 7,227 and 6,629; ore, 96 and 100; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 18,302 and 18,500; miscellaneous, 25,656 and 20,161; total, 1935, 
67,604; 1934, 64,943; 1933, 50,704. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 6,492 and 
8,569; live stock, 5,389 and 5,913; coal, 10,929 and 9,541; coke, 165 and 
166; forest products, 3,583 and 2,710; ore, 1,165 and 956: merchandise, 
L. C. L., 22,720 and 22,678; miscellaneous, 30,146 and 30,128; total, 
1935, 80,589; 1934, 80,661; 1933, 74,427. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,984 and 4,200; 
live stock, 1,409 and 1,348; coal, 4,206 and B14: coke, 175 and 137; 
forest products, 3,137 and 2,811; ore, 240 and 120; merchandise, L, C. 
L., 12,565 and 12,739; miscellaneous, 20,865 and 23,450; total, 1935, 
46,581; 1934, 48,719; 1933, 43,348. 


Revenue Freight Car Loading—Week Ended Saturday, February 9 


Forest Mdse. 
Coke products Ore L.C.L. Miscellaneous Total 
9,309 25,414 3,133 155,535 210,584 592,560 
10,183 21,396 2,596 160,348 194,886 573,898 
7,370 12,344 2,097 154,109 142,818 504,663 
9,733 24,361 3,446 154,366 210,718 598,16 
18.8 20.7 2 3.3 
8.6 3.0 
26.3 105.9 49.4 9 47.4 17.4 
50,281 124,492 17,311 886,481 1,193,940 3,361,195 
50,105 115,049 17,492 937,986 1,124,485 3,322,380 
33,820 82,579 11,004 929,731 912,692 2,914,930 
.4 8.2 6.2 1.2 
1.0 5.5 
48.7 50.8 57.3 pi 30.8 15.3 
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February 23, 1935 


Unification of Terminals 


Progress Report by Regional Director Boatner Put 
Qut by Coordinator—Estimated Saving of 
$50,000,000 a Year—Employment Pro- 
visions of Law an Obstacle 


An estimated saving of $25,000,000 a year through the uni- 
fication of railroad terminal operaticns is shown in a progress 
report made by V. V. Boatner, Director of Regional Coordina- 
tion, to Coordinator Eastman on completed surveys. Accord- 
ing to Coordinator Eastman it is believed that the final total, 
when the surveys are completed, will be as much as $50,000,000. 
The progress report was made, said Mr. Eastman, in view of 
many inquiries as to regional studies that have been carried 
on under the immediate supervision of Mr. Boatner. 

Up to date 4,755 individual projects have been studied, the 
studies covering such important centers as Chicago, St. Louis, 


’ New York and the Jersey shore and detailed discussions as to 


Chicago and St. Louis are given in the report. The progress 
report is in the nature of an addition to one made to the co- 
ordinator at the end of 1933. 

The restrictions upon reduction in railroad employment, 
contained in section 7(b) of the emergency railroad transpor- 
tation act, 1933, according to Coordinator Eastman, have been 
an obstacle in the way of carrying these terminal coordination 
projects into effect. But he said there were other obstacles 
crowing out of the diversity of ownership of terminals and 
the unwillingness of railroads, believing themselves to be ad- 
vantageously situated in the matter of terminals, to give up 
any of the advantages. Some railroad executives, he said, 
felt that even if there were no restrictions upon reduction in 
employment, these other obstacles would be insuperable. He 
pointed out, however, that open terminals could be legislated 
into existence, asserting that there was no legal difficulty in 
he way. 
me The coordinator, the report shows, ordered, as a test, the 
preparation of plans for coordination of terminal facilities at 
Kansas City, Mo., Indianapolis, Ind., and Birmingham, Ala., just 
as if there were no labor restrictions in the emergency law. 
Thus far little has been accomplished with that test. 

The report, however, is not confined strictly to coordina- 
tion or unification of terminal operations. It covers less ex- 
tensively joint trackage, branch lines, coordination of back 
shops and general repair plans for locomotives and cars, and 
uptown ticket offices. 

The report reveals that the coordinator’s staff undertook 
to persuade the Chicago lines to adopt a ticket selling arrange- 
ment in that city in which use would be made of one of the 
major telegraph companies having 53 offices in the metropolitan 
area. The carriers, it was reported, had declined to consider 
the arrangement and undertook to justify their present methods 
and retention of what the report characterized as expensive up- 
town offices, on the theory that their competitive situation de- 
manded that character of service. Mr. Boatner said he did not 
concur in those findings and conclusions. On the contrary, 
he said, he considered the practice one of duplicated and 
unnecessary extravagance and, at most, one of questionable 
value. 

Economy Possibilities of Projects 


In a statement about the Boatner report, Coordinator East- 
man said that it would appear from a reading of the report 
that much of the work had been directed to the economies in 
operation which were possible .nrough the unification or joint 
use of facilities in terminal districts served by two or more 
railroads. Continuing, Mr. Eastman, in part, said: 

Committees of carrier officials have been making surveys of these 
possibilities throughout the country, and Mr. Boatner’s report indi- 
cates the nature of these surveys. The regional staff of the co- 
ordinator has been in touch with them all, and has assumed direc- 
tion of some of them. In addition to checking the reports and sta- 
tistics, it has made examinations on the ground, and as a r3sult 
of this supervision the reports have frequently been revised to cover 
additional opportunities for economies. Many of the reports have 
been completed, but some of the more important, notably at Chicago, 
are still in course of preparation. : ) 

As shown in the Boatner report, the estimates of economies in 
completed surveys now total something like $25,000,000, and it is 
believed that the final total will be as much as $50,000,000. It is 
also believed that this amount could be increased greatly if co- 
ordination were extended beyond the terminal districts along lines 
indicated in the report. The adverse effect of present costs upon 
charges, as in the Chicago switching district, is pointed out, as well 
as the possibilities of increased traffic and employment if these 
charges, and similar charges throughout the country, could be re- 

ced. 
, The restrictions upon reduction in railroad employment, contained 
m section 7(b) of the emergency railroad transportation act, 1933, 
have been an obstacle in the way of carrying these terminal co- 
Ordination projects into effect; but it has been evident from the 
beginning that there are other obstacles as well, and these are de- 
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scribed at length in the Boatner report. If the terminal facilities 
were the property of a single railroad system, the coordination pro- 
posed would be a simple matter to accomplish. Instead, they are 
owned by separate and competing companies, and as a rule some of 
these companies are better entrenched in the terminal district than 
others and think that they have a strategic advantage in the loca- 
tion of their freight houses, team tracks, or industrial sidings. Not- 
withstanding that terminal unification would reduce aggregate ex- 
pense materially, these favorably-located companies fear that the 
result would be loss of competitive advantage and seek compensa- 
tion for such loss if it is to occur. There gre also difficulties at- 
tendant upon the formation of a terminal company to conduct the 
unified operations, the transfer of property to it, and determination 
of the method of its operation. 

Some railroad executives have felt that even if there were no 
restrictions upon reduction in employment, these other obstacles 
would be insuperable. They do not believe that the carriers con- 
cerned can reach a voluntary agreement, or that the coordinator 
could draft an order which would sufficiently protect existing property 
rights and stand the test of court review. 

In a communication to the regional coordinating committee last 
July, the coordinator brought these points to their attention: - 

1. There is reason to believe that these strategic advantages of 
location and the like are made exaggerated, particularly since the 
advent of the truck, whether operated independently or as an aux- 
iliary of some other railroad. It is now difficult to bind shippers to 
any particular railroad except through good service and treatment. 

2. To a very considerable extent these alleged strategic ad- 
vantages are dependent upon statutory provisions to which the rail- 
roads have no constitutional right and of which they can be deprived 
by legislation, i. e., the provisions against so-called ‘‘short-hauling.” 
The railroads perform a public function; they were created solely 
for that purpose and it is their first duty. The public has the right 
to compel the best service which the rails can provide, whether it 
be single-line service or joint service by two or more lines. Individual 
railroads have no right to require traffic to move over their rails at 
the expense of the best possible service to the public. Open terminals 
can be legislated into existence; there is no legal difficulty in the way. 

3. Even more important is the fact that individual railroads can- 
not under present-day conditions long prosper at the expense of the 
best interests of the railroad industry as a whole. It is preeminently 
a time for solidarity and cooperation. 

4. If the best interests of the railroad industry are to be thwarted 
by individual railroads, the logical conclusion will follow that the 
number of individual railroads must be radically decreased. This 
can be done through a “grand plan of consolidation,’ like the Prince 
plan or some substitute therefor, or it can be done by public owner- 
ship and operation. 

The coordinator expressed the hope that when these and other 
like considerations were given their due meed of thought, these 
competitive and strategic obstacles to unification projects which do 
not involve the elimination of the individual railroads would not loom 
as large as they have appeared to many executives. However, he 
asked the executives to put the matter to practical test, selecting for 
this purpose three large and typical terminal unification projects, 
one in each region, namely, at Kansas City, Indianapolis and Birm- 
ingham. What he requested was that the railroads concerned in 
each one of these projects appoint responsible representatives to 
sit down together without delay and endeavor to work out a plan 
for making the proposed unification effective, just as though there 
were no labor restrictions and the plan could be carried into effect 
tomorrow. 

If it should prove that the lines are unwilling to agree to any 
plan, he asked to be notified, without delay, what lines prevent an 
agreement and, definitely and specifically, why they refuse to agree. 
This would give him an opportunity to enter the negotiations and 
endeavor to bring about a settlement, and, if that should fail, to con- 
sider what order might be drafted which would compel the unification 
and at the same time meet any constitutional requirements. 

The purpose of this test, in short, was to determine how serious 
an obstacle to coordination these carrier differences and maneuver- 
ings may be, and how this obstacle can be overcome. 

The carriers have been very slow in responding to this request. 
Kansas City has been heard from, and it appears that seven of the 
lines are willing to undertake the plan and four are unwilling; but 
the reasons for the unwillingness of the latter have not yet been 
made sufficiently clear. Negotiations at Indianapolis have only re- 
cently been undertaken, and at Birmingham no results have as yet 
been reached. 


It should be understood that these test negotiations were re- 
quested merely as a means of gauging the difficulties in the way of 
terminal coordination projects. The act makes it the “duty of the 
regional coordinating committees and the coordinator to give rea- 
sonable notice to, and to confer with, the appropriate regional labor 
committee or committees upon the subject matter prior to taking 
action or issuing any order which will affect the interest of employees, 
and to afford the said labor committee or committees reasonable 
opportunity to present views upon said contemplated action or order.”’ 
It will also be the policy of the coordinator to see to it that the 
shipping interests of the community affected have an opportunity 
to present their views upon the project before action is taken. To 
date, however, the surveys of the carrier committees have not been 
made public, because it did not seem desirable to make them the 
subject of general discussion and inquiry, until the time should come 
when active steps for carrying the projects into effect might appear 
practicable. 

The coordinator is of the opinion, as the result of the studies 
which have been made by his staff and the carrier committees, that 
these terminal unification projects are physically quite practicable; 
that they would result in large and substantial economies to the 
carriers; that they need not impair service to the public but in fact 
would often improve service; and that in many instances, if the econ- 
omies were translated into reduced switching charges, traffic might 
be materially increased within the terminal districts with benefit to 
railroad employment. In some locations, these projects would have 
the additional advantage of releasing valuable real estate for other 
use. At present the market for real estate is such that the financial 
benefit from this might not be immediate, but the prospective benefit 
would be important. 

If the dismissal compensation plan for employees, recommended 
in the coordinator’s recent report on transportation legislation, should 
become law, such projects could be carried into effect with a large 
measure of protection to displaced employees, particularly to the older 
ones long in the service; and while benefit from the economies real- 
ized would be somewhat deferred, the carriers would ultimately gain 
such benefit in full. If business conditions should improve materially, 
and hence railroad traffic, the number of employees displaced would 
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be minimized. Whether or not, however, the difficulties can be over- 
come which are attendant upon the unwillingness of the individual 
carriers to get together and cooperate still remains to be determined. 

Mr. Boatner’s report contains a discussion of certain other mat- 
ters upon which the regional staff has been working. He shows how 
the economies to be obtained from terminal unification can be greatly 
increased by extending the coordination beyond the terminal dis- 
trict into line-haul operations, and gives various specific illustrations 
of such possibilities in connection with both less-than-carload and 
carload freight traffic. He discusses the possibilities in the way of 
economies through the abandonment of unprofitable branch lines and 
through joint operations and the abandonment of unnecessary track- 
age in the case of paralleling lines of low traffic density, and shows 
the obstacles and difficulties which attend such projects. He outlines 
the very extensive investigation which is under way, at his instiga- 
tion, of possibilities of economy through coordination of back shops 
and general repair plants for locomotives and cars. Finally, he dis- 
cusses the waste which he believes to be involved in the mainte- 
nance of many uptown ticket offices and the steps which could be 
taken by the carriers to decrease this waste. 

It should be understood that this progress report is not intended 
to cover fully the work of the coordinator’s regional staff. It is 
ae also on other projects Which will later be discussed and ex- 
plained. 


In part Mr. Boatner said: 


Estimated Unification Economies 


From the beginning it was evident that terminal activities would 
offer a fruitful field for explorations. In fact joint use of terminals 
and trackage incident thereto was named as a specific purpose of 
the emergency railroad transportation act, 1933. Not only have the 
larger rail centers been analyzed but the smaller common points 
have also received attention. At largér centers, the facilities and 
forces now employed have been itemized for consideration: yard 
engine records have been run showing individual movements of cars 
from and to the various terminal points, with the purposes of such 
moves. This has revealed what is actually taking place. The data 
have been concentrated and analyzed by carrier representatives of 
long practical experience. Further analyses have been made by men 
with similar experience representing the coordinator. 


Physical, municipal and other features have contributed problems 
peculiar to every point. This has required individual treatment of 
each project to obtain an approximation of the practical possibilities. 

As outlined in the previous reports, the arrangement under which 
we are functioning was new, and the surveys had to be carried on 
generally by committees of carrier officers with regular duty as- 
signments. Under such conditions the work has been slow, but con- 
sidering the magnitude of the undertaking not unduly so. In the 
beginning the psychology of the railroad committees and their sub- 
committees was such as to cause them to view the undertaking from 
the standpoint of protecting individual interests at common points. 
Until this condition could in a measure be overcome, thorough ap- 
proach to the economic possibilities of full coordination could not be 
obtained. It had the result that many surveys reflected only a por- 
tion of the economies possible under completely coordinated arrange- 
—— Such surveys had to be reworked and revised along broader 
ines. 


At large terminals your organization early reached the conclusion 
that all activities within a terminal switching district were susceptible 
of coordination, and in the process that they should be organized 
as a unit in order to function with the greater efficiency and without 
discrimination. This course was also considered necessary to prevent 
any line from operating individually in the terminal area, thus tend- 
ing to disrupt a completely united arrangement for serving the public. 
Such an arrangement must necessarily exist to insure maximum 
economy and efficiency and to prevent any lines from enjoying full 
terminal advantages at lower expense than the lines in the terminal 
unit, which they might otherwise do by availing themselves of the 
low reciprocal switching charges, maintained to expedite the easy 
flow of traffic within the terminal area, but which do not reflect 
the full cost of service. 


The studies have been made on the basis of handling traffic 
generally under present line-haul arrangements. The _ possibilities 
of added economies through pooling operations beyond the terminal 
areas are in general being surveyed by other sections of the organiza- 
tion. Such possibilities appear great and will be discussed later in 
this report. 


Estimates of economies possible of accomplishment through ter- 
minal unification, as reported thus far by the carrier committees 
and further amplified in some instances by your organization, total 
about $25,000,000. Your organization is of the opinion that when all 
the surveys have been completed this amount will be increased to 
as much as $50,000,000. As hereinafter pointed out, this dmount could 
be further increased greatly by extending coordination beyond the 
terminal districts. The surveys are being checked in detail by your 
regional staff. They have gone on the ground and have reiewed the 
possibilities from a physical and practical point of view. They have 
also made comparisons with other places where similar facilities have 
been coordinated and actual economies effected. In some instances 
their analyses have increased the estimate of economies. 


The Chicago Situation 


The economies in these terminal unifications will be obtained by 
lessening the units of service employed and the numbers of move- 
ments required. At a terminal such as Chicago or St. Louis, where 
many lines enter the switching district, each has a train yard for 
receiving and dispatching trains. Each of the 22 Chicago lines has 
at least one prinicpal yard which might be termed an outlying yard. 
Including, however, yards used for primary purposes, there are at 
least 50 major yards in the Chicago switching district. These yards 
are usually some distance from the downtown business district. To 
reach the district, the line projects itself over its own or leased 
mileage, and in the district establishes its own freight houses, team 
tracks, warehouses, grain elevators, etc., where it receives and dis- 
patches traffic. The cars are switched in the outlying yard and 
each line completes with switch engines the service to the down- 
town area. In addition to its cars for the downtown area, a road 
also brings in cars for delivery to other lines, the usual practice being 
either to deliver them direct where a connection exists or through 
use of intermediary belt lines which connect with all lines. There are 
five major interchange belt lines at Chicago and eleven minor ones. 
At St. Louis, there is one major belt and four minor ones. All these 
belts are differently owned and all secure routing either through their 
own efforts or the activities of their owners. With the five major 
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belts at Chicago there are five major streams of traffic flowing fron 
one railroad to another, and frequently the minor belts come into pjay 

Into the Chicago train yards move livestock for the stockyarg 
produce for the produce terminals, potatoes for the potato mart, 9,’ 
Upon arrival, these cers are promptly switched and started on their 
run to the various downtown destinations. This is repeated man 
times during the day as the traffic arrives, and based on a two-da, 
check test, results in a daily operation from the train yards to th 
stockyards district alone of 239 separate trains or switching ¢y, 
and corresponding moves from the stockyards district to the trajy 
yards. These trains or yard cuts consist of from 1 to 35 or 40 cars 
More or less similar movements take place to and from the produ 
terminals, potato mart, and the many downtown freight houses 
team tracks, elevators, etc. Our check indicated for the two-day 
test period that even the through traffic via the Chicago gateway 
instead of all passing over switching lines around the city, was, j, 
the extent of about 40 per cent, taken into the downtown area oye; 
the various lines and then moved back through the different switep. 
ing lines to the outer belts, where it was delivered to the outhoung 
lines. 

In interchange of traffic between lines the general practice js 
for each line to deliver its cars to the yards or facilities of the other 
This causes a light movement of the engine in one direction. Such 
movements range in distance from a few blocks to several miles 
Many arrangements have been worked out for one engine to carry 
the load in both directions, under what are termed reciprocal ¢a; 
pulls. This practice has been somewhat extended during the depres. 
sion period, but the preponderance of traffic is still handled throughout 
the country with each line delivering ¢ars to the others’ facilities, 
its engines moving light in return. 

This general character of operation results in a flow of traffic, 
sometimes of one or two cars with an engine, moving through the 
terminal area in such multiplicity as to attract attention of even 
the casual observer, and with much apparent waste involved in indi- 
viduality, intricacy, and complexity of operation. This same duplica- 
tion of service exists in lesser degree at other terminals and con- 
tinues all the way down the line to the smaller stations, where not 
infrequently two switch engines of two lines may switch one plant, 
one engine being sufficient for the service. 

At Chicago, the cost of terminal operation in 1929 was, roundly, 
$120,000,000. In 1933 it was, roundly, $60,000,000. This does not include 
taxes and interest. The volume of traffic in this period declined about 
the same percentage as the expense. 

The Chicago switching district extends from Wolf Lake on the 
south to Bensenville on the north, a distance of some 45 miles, 
In this area, and including the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, there are 
about 6,000 miles of track. As indicated by the two-day test check, 
the switch engine shifts operated daily averaged 975, handling ap- 
proximately 22,000 cars, of which 8,800 were empty, and 13,200 loaded. 
7,235 loaded and 3,888 empty cars were brought into the district 
daily and 6,325 loaded and 4,890 empty cars moved out of it daily. 

Records of these cars run for the test period indicate their 
time of arrival and their course through the city until disposed of, 
and conversely the time they originated in the terminal to the time 
they moved from it. The record of through cars indicates time of 
arrival, routes followed, and time of departure. This information is 
graphed on flow charts, indicating in minute detail how the traffic 
flows withing the area. After reduction to this form and with arrival 
and departure of trains available, a terminal committee has from the 
information so gathered undertaken to reduce to a minimum the 
number of yards necessary to handle the business. The men per- 
forming this task are of long experience in handling traffic at Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. At Chicago they have reduced the 22 outlying 
yards to 6, all located near the major belts. Considerable transfer 
movement will take place within these yards, avoiding present move- 
ment of traffic by yard engines to the yards of other lines, since 
under the proposed arrangement many trains of different roads by 
different routes will arrive in one yard. Then, for example, livestock 
for the stockyards will move in one train for all roads using the yard, 
instead of in separate trains of each road with few cars in each 
train. The number of inbound and outbound freight houses will like- 
wise be reduced with corresponding reduction in movements. Cars 
to team tracks, produce terminals and the like will move in combined 
units. A reduction will be made in engine houses, car repair and 
other mechanical facilities. Circuitous, costly and conflicting inter- 
change movements, such as are illustrated by the following exhibits, 
taken from the evidence in the Chicago Switching Case in 1931, will 
be avoided. These movements were said to have resulted from ship- 


pers’ routing. * * * : 
The St. Louis Situation 


This method of procedure at Chicago, which is being followed 
in the report now under preparation, has been followed generally 
at other points. Chicago is used as an illustration only because it is 
the largest freight terminal in the country. Chicago with its top- 
ography does not present the same physical difficulties in concentrating 
traffic flow as are encountered at locations like St. Louis, where !2 
lines enter from the east through different sections, each projecting 
itself into a small yard along the river bank capable of accommodating 
no more than the normal fiow of its business. There, as elsewhere, 
each line constructed its facilities to meet individual requirements 
and with no view to giving access or benefit to its neighboring com- 
petitors. Incident to the heavier volume of traffic in the_past, some 
of the St. Louis lines built larger facilities farther out. By utilizins 
some of these facilities. the number of yards has been reduced in 
the St. Louis survey from 50 gefieral to 9 primary yards with no 
major capital expenditures. Some of the general yards will continue 
as secondary units. We are of the opinion that a further reduction 
of I or possibly 2 primary yards with additional economy is possible. 

At New York and on the Jersey shore, physical and topograph- 
ical conditions offer obstructions difficult to surmount and _ reduce 
the economy possibilities. But here, aside from the yard and ter- 
minal economies, there are offered wide opportunities of saving M1 
water craft operation and facilities incident thereto. At Richmond, 
Va., the lines cross over and under each other on three levels. De- 
spite these physical obstacles our investigations reveal economy Ppos- 
sibilities of consequence. An outstanding illustration of coordination 
despite psysical handicaps is at Vicksburg, Miss., where the [Illinols 
Central leased the Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad, a relatively small 
unit. The Alabama and Vicksburg yard and station facilities were 
some two miles distant, the road for the most part running obliquel’ 
to the Illinois Central on about a 200-foot difference in grades. Yet 
all the facilities and services were actually coordinated at a saving 
of $126,000 a year. : 

The general disposition of both the carriers and your organiza 
tion has been to follow an ultra-conservative course in setting UP 
estimated economies. We are, therefore, confident that the cal 
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, estimates, further enhanced by estimates of your staff, are 
| of attainment under actual coordination, In fact, executives 
of the lines agree that if the complete unit plan of opera- 
followed, most of the estimates are quite conservative. 
is generally apparent that in the event of actual op- 
jon many of the practices now in effect and upon which the 
as tions are based would either be eliminated or materially 
calew’s adding further to the economies set forth. It is indicated 
ae great measure of these economies will be through elimination 
that ting duplicate services and facilities. 
of harrier Objections. After completion of the surveys by the field 
mitees, the policy has been to refer them to the _ individual 
comm™or the opinion and concurrence, or otherwise, of the operat- 
ey officers. The instances are few in which exceptions are not 
a n to the broad bases upon which the studies have been made. 
Jy h line is, of course, averse to going along with a coordinated 
mcr arrangement without the assurance of a proper and com- 
rensatory adjustment for use of its property and facilities. Further, 
he lines that are intrenched favorably in industrial areas where 
they feel they enjoy major traffic advantages evince a disposition 
against any relinquishment of their preferential positions. No esti- 
mate of the value of such advantages has been set up in any case. 
such value is intangible and speculative and in our opinion its mag- 
nitude has been exaggerated. Nevertheless, the strategic location 
of a railroad in a large industrial area, where it serves the major 
part of that area, has an intrinsic value. Whatever this value is, 
however, it has greatly diminished with the extension of the motor 
vehicle as a facility for the completion of service. ; : 

The carriers are reluctant to enter enthusiastically into pooling 
acivities with competing lines in a terminal area. This is natural 
and we think there is considerable justification for such reluctance, 
in the light of present practices and methods of operation. They 
view, with commendable pride, adequate and efficient facilities built 
up over a long period of time, and more strategically located for 
traffic and operations than those of some competitor, However, it 
is necessary to carry on terminal operations in a unified and com- 
pletely coordinated manner if maximum operating economies are to 
be effected and demands for capital outlays avoided. Under current 
methods the railroads are rendering a service of the highest quality 
in their history. Competition between roads is so keen that special 
runs are frequently made with one car, whether or not necessary 
or demanded by the shipper. Some carrier representatives seem to 
feel that a coordinated arrangement will in a measure nullify this 
service and are averse to coordination or unification of facilities on 
that account. Necessarily, under a coordinated arrangement which 
would undertake to render a reasonable, efficient and common serv- 
ice for all, much of the expense of these special runs which serve 
no particular need would be eliminated. To some extent, the ship- 
ping public, through its traffic organizations, is jealous of any intru- 
sion into this field that might appear to reduce the special service 
which it now enjoys. Our opinion is that these fears are unwar- 
ranted. Industry can and will be properly served under coordinated 
arrangements and, on the whole, the flow of traffic will be expedited. 
Our conclusions in this respect are concurred in by the heads of 
some large industries and by industrial traffic managers with whom 
we have conferred. 

Another major factor that must be overcome to coordinate a ter- 
minal and operate it as a unit is the individual ownership of prop- 
erty and facilities. This is a complicated problem. Many of the 
major terminals have one or more separately incorporated switch- 
ing lines. There would be no difficulty, so far as the securities of 
these lines are concerned, in blending them into a terminal opera- 
tion—the interest on such securities would be part of the terminal 
expense. But the trunk lines reaching into the terminals have prop- 
erty and securities that cover areas extending beyond the terminals 
proper. The course we suggest to overcome this difficulty is the 
formation of an operating company which, under contract, would 
lease all facilities on a nominal rental basis over a stated period 
of time, leaving the securities of the roads in their present position: 
That switching charges be provided, based upon the present charges, 
to be absorbed out of line haul rates; that joint facility charges 
be projected on basis of costs of each line, determined by the aver- 
age of such costs over a fair test period. With revenues provided 
in this manner, and operating costs reduced to the extent estimated, 
the profits from operation would be the amount saved through co- 
ordination. The terminal operating company could assume interest 
upon the securities representing the property wholly confined to the 
terminal area and could reimburse participating lines by distribution 
of the remaining, or net, profit realized from the effected economies. 
A committee of five railroad legal officers is collaborating with your 
a in an endeavor to work out a practical arrangement along 

S line. 

Many executives take exception to the possibility of economy un- 
der joint and concentrated operation, claiming they can operate sep- 
arately more economically. This would not be true if the oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of the reciprocal, and in most cases un- 
remunerative, switching charges were withheld from lines that come 
to the edge of the terminal where they assume only train yard ex- 
pense, then take advantage of the low switching rates and thereby 
Reeeinte in traffic to and from the entire area, These reciprocal 
2) gee pt should be abandoned under coordinated terminal op- 
get — line not participating ina coordinated terminal should 
cies > Such rates available. Instead, it should be required to 
the ling —— the basis of paying a division to the terminal out of 
rsa = 1aul rate. Such division should be sufficient to defray the 
a an — and produce a reasonable profit for the terminal 

affic so handled. 
— is much opposition to the relinquishment of individuality 
yt ag Me or pce area, Each line is reluctant to allow an interme- 
—te company to enter upon its property and to have ac- 
then patrons such as a coordinated terminal would require. 
if thie hents feel that their interests would be seriously impaired 
dliminat were done. Unquestionably, such _an intermediary would 
their shi some of the personal contact which the lines have with 
icon 7 cae least as such contact exists under present condi- 
it would n, . _ of this contact, however, is open to question and 
tinue to ene 9e wholly eliminated. The individual line would con- 
many At traffic through service agents and solicitors, and in 
result — a more satisfactory service to the patrons would 
a te beaks possible now. Many lines frequently do not now en- 
; Dusiness from industries on their rails against aggressive 
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pears where coordination or unification is actually effected, as has 
been demonstrated over a long period of years in jointly-owned ter- 
minals and union passenger stations throughout the country, which 
are universally recognized as economical methods of carrying on 
terminal operations. At Kansas City objections have been offered 
by some of the carriers to the coordination of that terminal, as 
proposed in the survey made under direction of your forces, and 
the traffic feature is a material factor in the objections. However, 
all lines at Kansas City jointly own and operate a terminal railroad 
which serves a large industrial area. There seems to be no record 
of any line being able to show that it does not enjoy its fair share 
of the traffic originating and terminating on this properiy under 
the joint method of operation. The lines seem to be willing and 
able under this arrangement to solicit and participate in traffic to 
and from this property on a basis of equality, the operation and 
service being left entirely to the terminal company. Therefore, it 
would logically appear that if the activities of such a _ terminal 
property, Owned by all the carriers, were spread over the entire 
switching area, as the report proposes, the same relative traffic con- 
ditions would prevail throughout the entire area as now prevail 
throughout the restricted area served by the terminal company. 

This same principle seems to be demonstrated at Chicago, St. 
Louis, Peoria and at other terminals throughout the country where 
jointly owned, but individually operated terminal railroads are em- 
ployed. The Nickel Plate Railroad is a clear illustration of a line 
operating without the advantage of extensive terminal facili- 
ties of its own. Yet its record of earnings for the traffic it en- 
joys reflects a more wholesome condition in some respects than is 
found upon many lines burdened with major terminal activities, the 
expense of which materially affects their net earnings. Insurance 
companies doing a gross business much greater than the railroads 
offer standard policies with substantially the same rates. They seem 
to have no difficulty through service agents and solicitors in secur- 
ing business for themselves. 

Nearly all terminals are equipped with an overabundance of 
facilities of every character—more than may ever be required, es- 
pecially with the greater expedition and simplicity of movement 
which we are seeking to provide under coordinated arrangements. 
When most traffic was handled by the rail carriers, a large intra- 
terminal or cross-town switching was performed, and frequently 
serious congestion existed. In some measure, this was induced by 
the shipper specifying the routing, At a numbr of terminals such 
congestion was serious and costly. It was the cause of dissatisfac- 
tion and complaint from the shippers. It caused abnormal expan- 
sion of some lines and also brought into being, in order to obtain 
proper service, the so-called industrial switching roads, which handle 
the traffic of industries by which they are owned or leased, and 
which often become full-fledged common carriers, soliciting the rout- 
ing of all kinds of freight from all sections. The influence which the 
industries are able to exert from their traffic frequently enables the 
industrial road to affect materially the advantageous flow of traffic, 
causing further complications and expense in terminal operations. 
In the projection of a coordinated arrangement, these industrial lines 
would be included as a part of the system and utilized in the man- 
ner best suited to the needs of the system. Some such lines are 
vigorous, well operated, and render constructive service. At the 
same time their multiple activities clutter up the terminals and add 
materially to the expense of operation. The facilities of these car- 
riers should be taker into the coordinated terminal in the same 
manner and upon the same general terms as the facilities of other 
lines utilized. 

Terminal operations are a most costly phase of railroad per- 
formance. Practical men have estimated that 40 per cent of the 
transportation expense of the carriers is involved in their terminals. 
The information obtained in a questionnaire of your director of the 
section of transportation service reflects from the records of the 
earriers that actually as high as 53.67 per cent of the cost of trans- 
port is represented in terminal cost. It is to be understood that 
this terminal expense includes the cost of intermediate yardings and 
interchanges as well as the cost at origin and destination termi- 
nals. It is, therefore, imperative that ways and means be found to 
bring about a lessening of this cost, so that the carriers may avoid 
depletion of their revenues and make rates and render service that 
will not only retain present traffic, but regain some of that which 
has sought cheaper avenues of transport. 


Effect of Present Waste on Rates 


The present rates of the carriers are not too high when based 
upon present costs of operation, as is evidenced by the meager net 
operating revenues derived, and the return which they produce is far 
below what is considered a fair return upon the investment; in fact, 
upon.some lines there is no return at all.. An application for general 
rate increases is now being given consideration by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It includes increases in switching or terminal 
rates. These rates were advanced in Chicago in 1931 and the order 
was subsequently sustained by the Supreme Court. Since the advance, 
the volume of switched traffic has greatly declined at Chicago. The 
entire figures are not available, but testimony and exhibits presented 
at recent hearings before Commissioner Aitchison on the further 
proposed advance of these rates indicate a startling diversion, one 
concern presenting figures of a diversion of approximately 9,200 cars 
in 1934, all of which moved by rail prior to 1931. Coal reaching Chi- 
cago by water has gone largely to the trucks instead of rail, and the 
sand and gravel movement has practically disappeared. Of the 235,- 
000 tons of sand, gravel and crushed stone, representing, at 50 tons, 
4,700 railroad cars of traffic, used in construction of the new twenty- 
million dollar Post Office at Chicago, we are informed by the private 
contractor that all moved by water and truck. 2,200 tons of steel 
were trucked in from the South Chicago steel district, and the orna- 
mental iron moved in by truck from the Twin Cities. The structure 
for which these trucked commodities were used is built over the rail- 
road tracks leading into the Chicago Union Station. 

The grain trade claims inability to merchandise locally under 
present terminal rates, and diverts grain to other centers to avoid 
paying more than line-haul rates. The largest single user of corn 
in industry follows this practice. 

Obviously, with their present costs, the rails cannot make lower 
rates and come out whole. The high transportation costs tend to 
force activities to other areas, where costs, not only by rail but also 
by water and truck, are cheaper. The traffic diversions constantly 
tend toward increased costs and higher rates on the remaining traffic. 
This affects the employes of the roads just as seriously as the roads 
themselves. Elimination of waste and duplication that can be brought 
about at Chicago would make it practicable to restore and retain 
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with a profit from its handling a substantial portion of this intra-ter- 
minal traffic affording much additional employment and relieving the 
city streets from the congestion, danger and expense incident to 
present movements by truck. What applies at Chicago is true in di- 
minishing proportions throughout the country. 


Economies Beyond Terminals 


Beyond the amplification we have made of the estimates of car- 
riers’ committees, there are further large economies to be had in 
both terminals and in line haul by changing methods of handling cer- 
tain traffic to and from terminal areas. This will produce economies 
by reducing the number of fast competitive trains operated. : 

To illustrate specifically how this could be accomplished with a 
coordinated terminal, using Chicago as an example: At the numerous 
Chicago freight houses, there is now a daily house setting of 1,450 
ears for outbound loading of less-than-carload shipments of mer- 
chandise. The average load for each car forwarded is 4.7 tons per 
car, yielding an average, according to the L. C. L. study of the Sec- 
tion of Transportation Service, of $16.61 revenue per ton, or $67.10 


per car. These cars move for short distances, such as to Cedar 
Rapids, St. Louis, etc., and for long distances, including Pa- 
cific Coast, Texas, and Florida points. Under coordination, such 


cars would be loaded at some 6 freight houses serving all lines and 
move to a coordinated station serving all lines. The coordination of 
movement of the traffic naturally following would be to load all the 
freight from Chicago to Cedar Rapids, for example, in one car, or to 
load the cars to cubical capacity, averaging about 12 tons per car 
of package shipments, one car thus serving where three were used 
before, the traffic of all four Cedar Rapids lines to be handled in 
such manner. With this arrangement to all common points, the num- 
ber of cars utilized would be reduced from 1,450 to 800 per day, or 
some 650 cars. There would not be a straight two-thirds reduction, 
owing to the continued necessity for loading cars to non-common 
points, preventing consolidation of their contents. 


The same practice could be pursued on inbound traffic now re- 
quiring an average of 870 cars. This number could be reduced to 
500 cars, thus eliminating inbound and outbound some 1,020 cars 
daily from the Chicago terminal. When it is considered that under 
the highly efficient operation superinduced by economic necessity 
it costs $12.15 for every loaded car handled in Chicago, the elimina- 
tion of those 1,020 unnecessary cars would effect a saving of, roundly, 
$3,800,000 per annum in addition to the amount estimated as possible 
by coordinating services and facilities within the area. A correspond- 
ing reduction in switching expense would ensue at Cedar Rapids and 
at all other joint or coordinated terminal points throughout the coun- 
try receiving the cars. The same would apply in like degree to all 
coordinated terminals that load package freight cars. The average 
tonnage per car is about 3.6 tons throughout the country. The car 
loadings reflect 600,000 cars loaded per week in the United States. 
26 per cent of these, or approximately 160,000 cars, are merchandise 
cars. If coordination of movement and facilities is applied on pack- 
age freight, such as illustrated by the Chicago-Cedar Rapids example, 
it is estimated that approximately one-third, or 53,500, of these mer- 
chandise cars can be eliminated from the weekly loadings, a total of 
some 2,782,500 cars yearly. At a most conservative rate of $4.00 per 
car average cost at each terminal, a saving of $23,250,000 per year in 
terminal expense alone would result from this source. 


In like manner, the movement of high speed carload freight is 
susceptible of being controlled to a considerable extent-in its flow 
into and out of terminals. For illustration, 4 roads operate merchan- 
dise trains leaving St. Louis each evening with limited lading, for 
merchandise and perishable traffic in such trains averaging from 5 to 
25 cars per train, or some 60 cars daily. Under a coordinated termi- 
nal arrangement at Chicago, these trains would arrive in the 2 yards 
to which the inbound carriers are assigned and the business moved 
to the down-town distributing area with 2 switch engines instead of 
with 4 as at present. However, under line-haul coordination, this high 
class business could be assembled in one yard at St. Louis and op- 
erated in one train to Chicago, where, with the abundance of facilities 
existing, this one train could be run to the downtown district, entirely 
eliminating the switching transfer movements. In other words, strict 
terminal coordination would reduce the transfer movements from four 
to two, while the addition of line-haul coordination would reduce the 
movements from two to none. Some few cars in the train would be 
for other areas, but would be handled by one engine to such areas in- 
stead of by four as at present. With extension of the practice to 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Twin Cities, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Bir- 
mingham, Omaha, Denver, and other major points, economies of sub- 
stantial proportions would occur. 


Road economies incident to such coordinated operation would be 
of major consequence, similar to the less-than-carload economies re- 
flected in the report, but to a greater degree. However, they are not 
so easily estimated until your carload study revealing cars and move- 
ments of this character is available. Such figures should further am- 
plify the opportunities. Obviously the loading of the three trains on 
the three lines not handling the coordinated train could be ma- 
terially increased, time not being a controlling factor for the addi- 
tional loading available. All present trains might not be operated reg- 
ularly over some of the lines. Important freight at intermediate 
points could be moved by pick-up trains operating over only a por- 
tion of the route. It was estimated by one of the western roads that 
through a joint handling arrangement of livestock and meat from 
Council Bluffs and Sioux City to Chicago by the three major lines 
involved, a line-haul saving would result to this one road of $300,000 
a year. At the same time, its business would continue to be identi- 
fied as its own. This is merely illustrative of the principle that it is 
entirely practicable to pool the operation without pooling the traffic, 
preserving the individuality of each’ line, thereby securing maximum 
economies. The joint or coordinated facility would load all the freight 
practicable in each car and each line’s billing and revenues would go 
with each shipment, delivery being effected, for example, at Cedar 
Rapids, by the coordinated agency for each of-.the four lines on the 
billing and expense bills of each line, settlement for transport to 
be made on an equitable basis between the lines. 


The costs can also be equalized by alternating movements over 
the various lines, if requirements can be met. On carload traffc 
such as outlined between Chicago and St. Louis, it is suggested the 
movement be on a car-mile basis, at an agreed rate per mile for 
loaded and empty cars. Tentatively suggested are 7 cents per loaded 
car-mile, and 4 cents per empty car-mile, the same to be reciprocal 
and upon a basis somewhat similar to the present per diem arrange- 
ment used in handling freight cars, equalization taking place cur- 
rently by alternating car movements between lines as business con- 
ditions justify and settlement to be made between lines for credits 
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and debits monthly or quarterly. Such an arrangement makes f, 
full economy, yet leaves each line free to solicit for its own account 
and to enjoy the revenues accruing from the movements. The public 
is free to favor any line desired, the line so favored assuming fy} 
responsibility to the shipper to render satisfactory and efficient Sery. 
ice. 
The Merchandise Traffic Report of the Section of Transportatig, 
Service outlined a plan for handling package freight which the cay. 
riers are now considering. We do not queStion the economies set Ur 
in the report or the methods of handling proposed. We only under. 
take to demonstrate what can be done in the way of terminal econom, 
at each end by reducing freight houses and switching expense, 7}, 
pooling of traffic, particularly L. C. L. traffic, has been exploreg }, 
your Section of Transportation Service and the carload traffic is pe. 
ing given like exploration. However, pending conclusions thereon 
we here discuss only economies in terminal and line operation a;: 
tainable under coordination without affecting individual rights of jp. 
terested lines. . 

Obviously under a completely coordinated arrangement the meth. 
ods for future operation projected in many reports would be ¢op. 
siderably changed and in our opinion economies enhanced from 10 to 
50 per cent over the amounts determined by the surveys. This cop. 
clusion is reached as a result of comparison with what the carriers 
have actually effected through unification either on their own lines 
or jointly with other carriers. It is also demonstrated in the appli- 
cation made sometime ago by the three Hill Lines in the northwest 
area to the Commission for consideration. It was set forth in this 
application that merging the three lines would effect economies of 
ten million dollars a year. This estimate was based upon an élab- 
orate survey. Under the recent coordination survey carried on by car- 
rier committees and embracing all lines in the northwest from the 
head-of-the-lakes and Twin Cities to the Pacific Coast a saving was 
set forth of $3,600,000. To this can be added $1,500,000 representing 
concentration of backshop work, making the total $5,100,000. This 
demonstrates that the coordination studies have been definitely con- 
fined to local points without consideration of the joint use of main 
tracks beyond the terminal areas or consideration of the control of 
the traffic flow into the terminal by cooperative effort. At Toledo, 
Ohio, the carriers reported a possibility of $13,000 saving through co- 
ordination, while the recent merger of the Michigan Central and New 
York Central operatiogs at Toledo resulted in a claimed saving between 
these two lines alone of $750,000. With the remaining seven lines 
operating independently and making independent interchanges plus the 
combined New York Central operation, or a total of eight separate 
yards, complete coordination in our opinion should produce even 
greater economy than that secured by the New York Central. 

At Duluth-Superior, Minn., the carriers’ committee expanded the 
estimate of roundly $385,000 saving in terminal coordination, to 
roundly, $700,000, through taking into consideration the cooperative 
handling of traffic beyond and into the terminal area. In the Rocky 
Mountain division of the western region, we requested the carriers 
to consider coordination of facilities and operations of lines from 
Helper, Utah, through Salt Lake City and Ogden, including all activ- 
ities within proper range in the vicinity of Salt Lake City. Without 
definite survey, the carriers reported no economies were practical. 
In the opinion of your staff, the coordination of these operations 
represents a potential economy of approximately $750,000 a year. 
At Milwaukee, the carriers estimate possibilities of some $73,000 
yearly saving through terminal coordination. We think possibilities 
on the present basis are nearer $150,000 and that if the facilities 
and operations were coordinated between Milwaukee and Chicago the 
saving would more nearly approximate a million dollars annually. 
At Atlanta, a report was filed indicating no economy possible. Ex- 
ception was taken to this report by the regional director and the 
project was resurveyed by the carriers on the basis of the plan out- 
lined by the director. This resulted in bringing the amount of poten- 
tial economy to $361,000, the carriers, however, disagreeing as to the 
basis upon which the saving was predicated. It is the opinion of 
your staff that the possibilities are more nearly $750,000 than either 
estimate of the carriers. 

A similar case was the coordination report at Denver, Colo. T’ 
first report resulted in a conclusion that a saving of $114,072 - 
possible, with a capital expenditure of some $2,000,000. The st 
was referred back. The second report indicated a saving of $298,21 
It was the opinion of your staff that the possibilities were greate: 
than the carriers’ estimate indicated, and based upon an actual survey 
of conditions on the ground, and the information contained in the 
report as submitted, your staff conservatively estimated a saving of 
$650,000 with a relatively nominal capital expenditure. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR CAR POOL 


The railroads, at the suggestion of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, are giving consideration to what a called the 
frozen per diem plan as a substitute for the car pooling sugges: 
Foe bak den pian. Coordinator Hastman’s”omee. That plan 
is in use among a few railroads. The suggestion is for its use 
throughout the country. Car pooling and frozen per diem are 
aimed at the destruction of empty car movement. ; 

The frozen per diem plan provides for the ascertainment 
of the actual number of days cars of one line have been held 
on another line as an average for a given period in the preceding 
three years and then allowing a road to hold cars of anothe! 
line for such loading as may be available or in prospect, the per 
diem, to be paid being the same as was paid prior to the makiné 
of the frozen per diem agreement. Under such an arrangemelt, 
it is said, the movement of empty cars to save per diem &F 
pense is avoided, the payment being based on the average de- 
tention of each owning road, or average for all railroads. 

Special agreements between the New Haven and the Pent: 
sylvania, between the New Haven and the Boston & Maine, and 
among the’ Boston & Maine, Maine Central and Bangor & 
Aroostook for the use of the frozen per diem plan are said \ 
have resulted in a large saving of the interchange of emp! 
cars. 

General use of the plan was recommended by the generdl 
committee of the transportation division of the American Railway 
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association last summer. The Car Pool Section of Coordinator 
pastman organization, however, expressed the opinion that it 
yas only a part remedy for the situation. The Association of 
american Railroads board of directors, authorized a detailed 
study of the plan some time ago but the final report has not 
heen submitted. The plan has not been definitely approved by 
the directors. 


ROOSEVELT AND TRANSPORT 


President Roosevelt, at his press conference February 20, 
said he expected to send his transportation message to Congress 
next week. His thought then was that he would send his ocean 
shipping message to Congress on Friday, Washington’s birthday, 
it Congress Was in session on that day, and the transportation 
message would follow in the next week. The announcement 
wih regard to what the President called his transportation 
message waS Made in answer to a question as to when he would 
send in a message covering Coordinator Eastman’s recommenda- 
tions, The President pointed out that the coordinator’s recom- 
mendations covered many subjects and then added that his mes- 
sage would cover the principle of coordinating all forms of 
transportation under one body. 

It was stated at the White House February 22 that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was working on his ocean shipping legislation 
message and that he would complete it on his trip to Boston 
for which he was leaving February 23. The message would 
be sent back to Washington Monday or Tuesday for transmis- 
sion to Congress, it was stated. 


RAIL LABOR’S OBJECTIVES 


Organized railroad labor has decided to appeal to Congress 
to write into any railroad legislation passed a provision similar 
to that in the transportation act of 1933 forbidding reductions 
in employment as the result of action taken by the Coordinator. 
Coordinator Eastman has opposed such legislation and has 
proposed instead dismissal compensation legislation to take 
care of employes who “lose out” as the result of effecting econ- 
omies in operation. 

The railroad unions will press for enactment of their legis- 
lative program, headed by the six-hour-day bill, designed to in- 
crease employment with no reduction in pay. They will support 
the Coordinator’s recommendations for regulation of all forms 
of transportation. In the matter of reorganization of the Com- 
mission, they are inclined to take the view of the Commission 
rather than of the Coordinator. The course the rail unions will 
pursue at this session of Congress was considered by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Delegate Dimond, of Alaska, has introduced H. R. 5736, a 
pension bill for employes of the Alaska Railroad. 

Representative Lea, of California, has introduced H. R. 
344, a bill to encourage travel to and within the United States 
-hrough the establishment of a tourist travel division in the 
Department of Commerce. 

Representative Brunner, of New York, has introduced H. R. 
5840, a bill to require that the officers and crew of every ves. 
sel of the United States shall be citizens of the United States. 

Senator George, of Georgia, has introduced S. 1897, a bill 
to amend paragraph 6, section 1, section 9, and paragraph 1 
of section 16 of the interstate commerce act, to give the Com- 
mission power to provide a general basis under which loss and 
damage claims may be considered. Senator George said there 
Was no uniformity in that respect now and that the purpose 
of the bill was to give the Commission authority to promulgate 
rules for the handling of such claims. He said the Commission 
had held it did not now have such authority. 


MINNESOTA AND FOURTH SECTION 


A resolution asking Congress to repeal the long-and-short 
haul clause of the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
was adopted by the Minnesota legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Floyd B. Oleson, February 20. The resolution pleads for 
free competition of middle-western manufacturers with those in 
the east and says that that cannot be had unless the railroads 
have a free hand in making rates between middle-western terri- 
tory and the Pacific coast. Such an arrangement, the resolution 
— would increase employment in the middle-west which 
ae to build and is helping to maintain the Panama Canal. 
a were ordered sent to the Minnesota representatives and 
—" in Congress, to the Vice-President and the Speaker, and 
7 e legislatures of North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Wis- 
onsin and Illinois, A letter asking support for H. R. 3263 
— already been sent to the Minnesota congressmen by the 
aint Paul Association of Commerce. 
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Jones on Transport 


Says Code of Fair Competition Is Needed Among 
Transport Competitors—Favors One Regulatory 
Body—Hits “Banker” Control of Rails 


Speaking before the Traffic Club of New York, February 21, 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, indicated that railroads seeking loans from the cor- 
poration would have to meet requirements the corporation be- 
lieved necessary i improve the condition of the borrowing 
roads. His address follows: 


It is a great privilege to address so important a body as yours, 
and I appreciate the opportunity, notwithstanding that I have no 
well defined ideas for solving the problems of traffic. 

There is nothing new in the statement that social progress fol- 
lows closely the development of transportation, and I shall make no 
attempt to carry you through the various stages of this development. 
Truly progressive, we no sooner get one method of travel fairly well 
perfected, than another is developed to take its place. Therefore, 
any effort to solve traffic problems inevitably leads to difficult and 
conflicting situations. 

We want the new, and yet much of the old is necessary and 
must be preserved. How to go on progressing in this respect in the 
interest of the general welfare, without too much inconvenience and 
destruction of property value, is truly a major question. The an- 
swer, at least for the time being, is to find ways and means of using 
them all, and without too much waste. 

Starting afoot, we have already reached a stage of comfortable 
trains and motor cars, capable of 100 miles an hour, as well as air 
service that crosses the continent between suns. What we may ex- 
pect in the next twenty-five years or so, in respect of travel and 
transportation, is beyond our imagination. 

We must continue to develop better means of travel and traffic, 
but should be prudent enough to profit by retrospection, and provide 
for amortization of the capital investment within the reasonable life 
of the facility employed, remembering how soon things become old- 
fashioned and even obsolete. 


“Our Inconsistencies” 


We develop an excellent system of railroads, serving every nook 
and corner of the nation, built with private capital and by enter- 
prising initiative. We then proceed to parallel these railroads with 
competing highways, built and maintained at public expense. This 
is not said in criticism, but illustrates one of our inconsistencies. 

No one wants to do without modern highways, or to retard their 
further development and use, but railroad and water transportation, 
so far as anyone can now foresee, will always be necessary. 

We are restless and exacting—never content with what we have. 
We want to go places—some of us by the quickest possible method. 
Others are not in such a great hurry. All must be accommodated. 

What is needed—and all that is needed for the immediate future, 
is a Code of Fair Competition between the various forms of com- 
mercial transportation and transportation systems, and this should be 
established at the earliest possible moment. 

To do it effectively, and to avoid conflict between regulatory 
bodies, one authority should control and supervise all interstate traffic, 
fixing rates and responsibility, and prescribing regulations for service 
and schedules. 

The public must have first consideration and be protected in mat- 
ters of safety for life and property, as well as rates and charges. 
The need for fair and uniform rates and service, free from discrimi- 
nation, brought about the regulation of railway transportation. Trans- 
portation by highway is now so important that similar regulation of 
highway carriers is vital to the public interest. 


Traffic Should Pay Cost 


There can be a division and allocation of traffic upon the princi- 
pal of each pound being carried by the agency best suited to carry 
it, and at the proper rate. All traffic, by whatever agency, should 
bear its cost. 


Our railroads must be maintained and at the highest possible 
standard, especially lines and systems connecting the principal sec- 
tions and centers of the country. Shipping and travel by water must 
be kept abreast with world competition. Coastwise and inland water 
shipping should be brought under the same regulation as railroad and 
highway traffic. Our highways must be kept in repair and continually 
extended. Motor vehicles used in the public service must be main- 
tained and improved. There should be regular, frequent, and de- 
pendable air service between all principal points, with proper and 
adequate landing fields at given distances, and only the most modern 
flying equipment permitted in public service. 

With the possible exception of that part which comes into com- 
petition with other countries, all of this can be accomplished on a 
basis of the traffic paying the cost, if we have the intelligence and 
the courage to prescribe and enforce the necessary regulations. 

We are inclined to get away from travel by train, except for the 
longer distances, and certain types of freight can be moved more 
satisfactorily by the highway, especially for short distances. So we 
must look to the inevitable abandonment of some railroad mileage, 
and some train service. 

The railroads can regain some of their lost ground by improved 
equipment, air-conditioned trains, faster schedules, store-door service 
for freight, etcetera; but this recovery may be offset in part, by the 
continued development of highway and motor service. In many 
places, highway vehicles can be used by railways to supplement their 
rail service and avoid wasteful duplication. 

So, when it is demonstrated that a railroad track cannot be 
operated to pay its way, motor service by the highway should take 
its place, and local communities should not object. 

People have a right to mail service, and to facilities for travel 
and traffic, but the latter should not be had for one community by 
taxing another. Taxes are already high enough and numerous enough. 
If a particular community will not support its railroad and can be 
served by the highway, chambers of commerce should, in the general 
interest, cooperate for the elimination of the particular piece of rail- 
road track, rather than to oppose its abandonment, 
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I appreciate that no community nor city, large or small, is willing 
to lose a railroad, a railroad office or ship, or to diminish its population 
by a single person, but that is a narrow and selfish view when the 
welfare of the entire country, and an industry as important as the 
railroad industry, is involved. 


Highways for the Individual 


On one thing we can all agree—the highway is more essential 
in the opinion of the individual, to the pleasure and welfare of the 
greater number of people. If the railway or the highway must be 
done without, the railroad, if left to the vote, would be the first to 
go, but we cannot do without either. The automobile has come to be 
a necessary part of our lives, and automobiles demand good roads. 
None of us is willing to do without the automobile or the good road. 

Appropos of this point, I venture to observe that the business which 
is having the greatest comeback in this out-of-balance period, is that 
of passenger automobiles. This demonstrates clearly what people 
want most. The fact that we will continue to develop and use our 
highways, buy more motor cars, and travel by air, does not justify 
neglecting the railroads. 

The railroads are not only necessary, but they employ a great 
Many people, directly and indirectly—more perhaps than any other 
industry, notwithstanding possible claims to the contrary by the auto- 
motive industry. Without arguing this point, nothing would stimulate 
business quite as much, and reemploy people to the same extent, as 
an increase in railroad traffic sufficient to give them money to spend 
for equipment and maintenance, and for improving their property 
generally. 

It should be remembered too, that railroads pay a very large 
amount of taxes necessary in the support of state, county and mu- 
nicipal governments, including our public schools, while exactly the 
contrary is true of highways which are built and maintained with 
tax money. 

There is also a great deal of deferred railway maintenance, and 
much equipment needs to be repaired or replaced. To have fast and 
safe railroad service, all important main lines should be laid with 
rail weighing from 100 to 150 pounds. That program alone would pro- 
vide employment for a great many men, the investment of a great deal 
of money, and would make traffic for several years. 

Safety and comfort should be the first order in all forms of trans- 
portation. We are entitled to the best in everything, and usually the 
best is the cheapest in the long run. 


Capital Readjustments 


While we continue to improve our railroads, there should be better 
coordination, and elimination of duplicated services. It is unnecessary 
to send two trains to do the work of one, or for competing lines be- 
tween important centers to have identical schedules. Undoubtedly 
competition provides the spur we need for good service, but certainly 
much duplication could be eliminated, and the saving used for making 
more perfect that which is retained. 

While we all expect railroad earnings to improve to the extent 
that the roads may again operate profitably, and in private hands, 
railroad security holders will perhaps need to take substantial reduc- 
tions in principal as well as rate of return. 

Some of our roads will be able to continue under their own power, 
but others will need reorganization, readjustment of capital structure, 
and credit which only the government can furnish. 

The Congress has authorized the RFC to assist railroads to a 
modest degree, where in the opinion of our directors and with the 
approval] of the I. C. C., it can properly be done without apparent 
loss to the government. We are authorized to lend in aid of reor- 
ganizations, and we may where it appears advisable, lend for main- 
tenance and to buy equipment. We can buy railroad securities for 
the account of an obligated road, if a good purpose will be served, 
but this particular authority will be used with great discretion. 


Bankers Control 


Lending to railroads is a small part of RFC activities, but to the 
—- authorized by Congress, we want to help railroads to help them- 
seives. 

I believe that I express a rather general feeling in saying that 
railroad management has not been as far sighted and as energetic 
as it might have been in meeting the growing highway competition 
by improving their service, by instituting economies in operation 
through pooling, coordination and consolidation, and by a greater 
use of trucks, busses, and highways. 

To what extent this is actually true, I am not prepared to say, 
but the point I want to make is that those roads which must come to 
the government for financial assistance, now that we are through the 
emergency period, must be prepared to prove their cases in point 
of management, competitive conditions, and policy in the above 
respects. 

While the Congress has given the RFC rather broad powers in 
lending to railroads, our directors have no intention of dishing out 
loans without a thorough study of all matters affecting the roads. 
We want to lend where a good purpose will be served and the loans 
can be properly secured. 

As far as we are able to do so, we should like to assist railroads 
in getting cheaper interest rates, and to make them more independent 
of bankers. Banker control is naturally inclined to be restrictive. An 
officer or director of a railroad should have not pecuniary interest, 
direct or indirct, in the sale or flotation of the road’s securities. The 
primary interest of a banker in serving as a director of a railroad, 
when stripped naked, is to make money out of the banking or financing 
of the road. Many of our railroad executives and operating heads 
are required to spend entirely too much of their time traveling to 
and from New York to get orders from their bankers. 

I am aware that railroads must have money, and that it is gotten 
through the sale of securities, as a rule by bankers, and that the 
bankers want representation on the railroad boards. The trouble is 
that ordinarily it is not representation they seek, but actual control 
by holding the purse strings. 

We have gone through five very trying years and the test has 
been severe, not only to individuals, but to the body politic as a 
whole, and if we would serve our country and the generations to 
follow, we should do everything within our power to avoid another 
such experience. Certainly traffic and transportation contributed no 
more to this trouble than any other phase of our economics, and I 
have no thought of laying more than a proper share of the blame 
at their doors. 

But if I could do so, I would impress upon everyone the neces- 
sity for putting order into the most vital of all businesses—traffic and 
transportation. : 

We have come a long way in two years under President Roosevelt. 
We went from the mountain tops in ’29 to the bottomless depths in 
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°83. In the short period of four years we ran the gauntlet from 
affluence to despair. The question now is will we profit by this 
perience, or, with the danger past, go on as blindly as we did fro, 
"22 to ’29? Are we willing, each of us, to recognize the dangers 4), 
the rights of others, and to cooperate in bringing about fair competi. 
tion in all our dealings? Are we willing to carry Our proper shay, 
of the nation’s burdens so that there will be food, shelter, clothing 


and self-respect for all who are willing to work for them? 


Your job and mire, your purpose and mine, should be to aggiy 
to the limit of our ability in bringing the country back to condition, 
where men can support their families and maintain their self-regpe¢, 
where effort and initiative shall be properly rewarded; where all shaj 
have equal opportunities, and none be over-privileged. . 

Every man within the sound of my voice occupies his POSitig, 
as the result of effort and determination to advance his _positio, 
We do not want to change that order of things, for it has bee 
the greatest factor in building our country, but the more fortuna, 
must be willing to share with the less fortunate, and we must hay, 
patience, one with the other, in meeting situations that someting 
get out of control. 

You, and the business institutions that you represent, can dp , 
very great deal in the common interest, if you will constantly keg 
in mind the opportunity you have to contribute to the general welfar, 

Conditions everywhere are improving, fear is gone, but capita} 
idle, and men out of work want work. Traffic and transportation, j 
given the opportunity through a code of fair competition, can provi 
more of it than any other industry. 


RAILROAD LABOR LEGISLATION 


J. J. Pelley, president of the Association of American Rail. 
roads, has sent a bulletin to shippers’ advisory boards on the 
subject of proposed railroad labor legislation which, says he 
if enacted, “would increase railroad expenses by considerably 
more than one billion dollars a year, without adding anything 
to railway service, safety, efficiency or revenues.” The legisla. 
tion referred to includes the six-hour day, train length limit 
“full crew,” hours of service, government track inspection, 
signal inspection, and employers’ liability bills sponsored by 
organized railroad labor. 

“The shippers who are members of regional advisory boards 
for a decade past have demonstrated their effective practical 
recognition of the community of interest between railroads ani 
their patrons,” said Mr. Pelley in his bulletin to the advisory 
boards. “In a very real sense they are a cooperating part 
of the work of this association for the improvement of trans. 
portation. Because of their interest we have had numerois 
requests from members that the Association of American Rail 
roads keep them informed from time to time as to developments 
affecting transportation. 

“This is the first of a series of letters dealing with matters 
of mutual concern. In it, I shall discuss principally the pro 
gram of railroad labor legislation which is being pressed for 
passage in the present Congress, a matter of the gravest im 
portance not only to railroads but to those who use them.’ 

Mr. Pelley said while the railroads realized and appreciated 
the help they were receiving in the matter of equality of treat: 
ment for all forms of transportation, they could neither ignore 
nor forget “this threat by organized labor to the integrity of 
the industry—a threat which, if fulfilled, will destroy all efforts 
toward recovery in the field of transportation.” 

“Attention should also be called to the fact that millions 
of persons are either directly or indirectly dependent upon the 
railroads for support and that the collapse of this system of 
transportation would produce such conditions of panic and dis 
tress as would shake our economic structure even to its founds 
t®on,” said he. 

Mr. Pelley included in his bulletin editorials from the Ex 
press, Easton, Pa.; Transcript, Peoria, Ill.; Herald, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Journal, Milwaukee, Wis.; Transcript, Boston, Mass. 
News Sentinel, Knoxville, Tenn.; Jeffersonian, Cambridge, 0, 
and News, Iron Mountain, Mich., chiefly in opposition to the 
six-hour day bill, most of them quoting statements made 
Coordinator Easuman in opposition to enactment of that mea 
ure at this time. 

“From these and other expressions,’ concluded the Pelle! 
bulletin, “it appears that there is a growing public recognitid 
of the threat to our system of rail transportation involved i 
this proposed legislation. As that part of the public most 
rectly concerned, I believe that you are particularly interestet 
in the situation.” 


DEVELOPMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


President Roosevelt, at his press conference on Februal! 
20, in answer to a question about a super-highway system, aboll 
which there has been some talk based on a suggestion thi! 
money for it be taken out of the proposed $4,880,000,000 work 
relief appropriation, said he had no idea as to what develo? 
ment that thought would have. He pointed out that there hal 
been a general thought that there should be cooperation 11 the 
construction of highways so as to have the system develop 
along logical lines so as to afford the maximum of use but thé! 
he did not know anything beyond that general talk. 
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MOTOR CARRIER LEGISLATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Coordinator Eastman, appearing before the subcommittee of 
the House committee on interstate and foreign commerce the 
afternoon of February 19 on H. R. 5262, opened the “case” for 
regulation of highway carriers. 

The measure on Which the hearing is being held is that 
included in the Coordinator’s report on legislation to the Presi- 
jent and Congress. (See Traffic World, Feb. 2, p. 193-203.) It 
was introduced by Representative Huddleston, of Alabama, chair- 
man of the subcommittee. The other members of the subcom- 
mittee are Bulwinkle of North Carolina, Sadowski of Michigan, 
Terry of Arkansas, Holmes of Massachusetts, and Wadsworth 
of New York. 

In addresses and reports to Congress the Coordinator has 
heretofore fully developed his argument for -regulation of high- 
way carriers. In testifying he spoke extemporaneously, refer- 
ring to prepared data where necessary. 

Commissioner McManamy, chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee of the Commission, appeared for the Commission in sup- 
port of regulation as recommended by the Coordinator. 

Coordinator Eastman, before taking up the motor Dill, re- 
viewed briefly his entire transportation legislative program as 
contained in his recent report to the President and Congress. 
He emphasized the fact that there was a tremendous over- 
supply of transportation with the result that conditions were 
satisfactory to none and that the country not only had a railroad 
problem but a transportation problem. He reiterated the view 
expressed heretofore by him that private enterprise could not 
operate successfully without a profit. 

Either regulation of the railroads should be relaxed or sub- 
stantially the same character of regulation as applied to the 
railroads should be applied to other important forms of trans- 
portation with regard, of course, to the special characteristics 
of each form, said the Coordinator. 

The Coordinator said it was not the intent of the motor 
regulation bill to restrict or suppress the proper development 
of motor transportation. He reiterated this view later in the 
hearing when questions from members of the subcommittee 
brought the subject up again. From the questions asked by a 
majority of the members: of the subcommittee it appeared that 
the interrogators entertained apprehension as to the possibility 
of regulation such as that proposed raising rates and restricting 
development of highway transportation. Mr. Eastman said 
there was no purpose to restrict and he expressed the opinion 
that regulation would not cause an increase in rates except 
such increase as would come from getting the rates on a 
sound economic level. Rates below such a level would benefit 
none, said he. 


A major objective of the proposed legislation, said the Co- 
ordinator, was the introduction into the industry of a greater 
degree of order and stability—in other words, “domestic tran- 
quility,’ quoting from the Constitution. Motor vehicles and 
their operators would be benefitted, said he. It was true, he 
said, that the legislation contemplated guarding against a 
further oversupply of transportation through resort to cer- 
lificates of public convenience and necessity and permits to 
operate. He referred to the control exercised in this respect 
over the railroads since 1920 and said they would bé much 
better off now had that power existed long before 1920. Other 
objectives of the proposed legislation, said he, included provid- 
ing financial responsibility in connection with shipments, pre- 
vention of excess charges and unjust discrimination, destructive 
rate cutting—chiseling; promoting safety; uniform accounting 
and statistics; unification of motor lines; control of the issu- 
ance of securities, and the establishment of joint rates. He 
pointed out that the regulation proposed was not as rigid as 
might be supposed because of discretionary powers vested in the 
Commission. He believed the regulation proposed would prove 
to be practical. 


_ When the Coordinator referred to the general declaration of 
policy as to all forms of transportation contained in the Com- 
mission-Coordinator bill recommended by him, Representative 
Huddleston said that bill was not before the committee, and 
When the Coordinator referred to that bill again he asked the 
— of the committee chairman. The latter reference was 
“ self-regulation under codes, the Coordinator pointing out 

e Provision in the Commission-Coordinator bill in that respect, 
and expressing his opinion that the codes might be useful in 
Connection with Commission regulation but not a substitute 
for Commission regulation. 


be qt a8 not unlikely, said Mr, Eastman, that his bill could 
ote ten in various details and he asked that he be per- 
™ = to appear again after all the criticisms had been heard 
“i at he might comment on them. Chairman Huddleston 
ndlcated that course would be followed, 
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In response to questions from committee members the Co- 
ordinator said he found great dissatisfaction among trucking 
interests as to their financial condition at this time and that 
while there was a time when busses were doing fairly well, they 
were not doing so well now as they were a year ago. He 
referred in this connection to destructive competition that the 
highway industry had attempted to deal with under the bus 
and truck codes. 

Chairman Huddleston asked what Mr. Eastman meant when 
he said that competing forms of transportation should be regu- 
lated or railroad regulation should be relaxed. The Coordina- 
tor replied by pointing out that railroad rates were subject to 
suspension by the Commission but that if railroads had an 
absolutely free hand they could go far in eliminating some 
of their competitors. He thought the railroads were in favor 
of regulation because of their experience with the chaotic 
results of free competition. 

Chairman Huddleston asked questions evidently intended 
to bring out that there was a relatively small amount of com- 
mon carrier interstate truck movement. The Coordinator said 
the volume of truck traffic was increasing. He referred to a 
report of the Anthracite Institute showing that trucks had moved 
an equivalent of 126,340 cars of coal with a loss in revenue 
to the railroads of $12,630,000. ; 

Questioned by the chairman, the Coordinator said that, with 
respect to two forms of transportation being made available 
with the shipper having the choice of which he would use, the 
test as to whether or not the two forms should be continued 
was whether it was in the public interest to have both in opera- 
tion. He believed there would be many cases in which it would 
be in the public interest to have two forms in service but that 
in other cases it would not be. At this point the Coordinator 
said the purpose of the bill was not to eliminate competition 
but to put it on a sounder plane. 

In response to a question by Representative Bulwinkle, Mr. 
Sastman said estimates had been made showing that intercity 
trucking employed about 1,000,000 men—about the same as 


railroad employment. 
Statement by McManamy 


Commissioner McManamy in his statement to the commit- 
tee, after pointing out that the Commission did not approve 
the Commission-Coordinator bill recommended by Mr. Eastman, 


said: 


I appear for the Interstate Commerce Commission in support 
of the bill under consideration, H. R. 5262. : 

For more than 10 years the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has had under consideration both formally and informally the mat- 
ter of regulating the transportation of passengers and property in 
interstate and foreign commerce by motor carriers operating on 
the highways. During this period we have made at least two com- 
prehensive investigations at which exhaustive hearings were held in 
various cities throughout the country. The first one was decided 
April 10, 1928, and is reported in 140 I. C. C. 685. The second was 
decided April 6, 1932, and is reported in 182 I. C. C. 263. In both 
of these reports the conclusion was reached that federal legisla- 
tion relating to the regulation of motor vehicles operated upon 
the public highways and engaged in interstate commerce 1s de- 
sirable in the public interest. Similar recommendations have been 
made for several years past in our annual reports to Congress. 

Beginning with the 69th Congress bills have been introduced in 
each succeeding Congress down to the present time for the pur- 
pose of regulating interstate motor transportation on the public 
highways, and in response to requests from the chairmen of this 
committee and of the corresponding committee in the Senate the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or its Legislative Committee has 
made reports on those bills. In all of those reports we have uni- 
formly held that regulation of motor vehicles operating upon the 
public highways and engaged in interstate commerce 1S desirable 
in the public interest. We have similarly held in transmitting two 
reports by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation. 

The bill now under consideration is practically the same as that 
submitted by the Federal Coordinator of Transportation with his 
report which, pursuant to the law, was transmitted by_the Commis- 
sion to the President, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives under date of January 23, 1935. In 
our letter of transmittal we said: ; 

“As the result of further study, the Coordinator has now modi- 
fied in certain details the motor-carrier and water-carrier bills sub- 
mitted in his second report; essentially, however, they are the the 
same that were considered last year. He now recommends their 
adoption as modified. In this recommendation we concur, and we 
urge speedy adoption. The bills for the regulation of water and 
motor carriers we regard as vital. Upon their early enactment 
depends the preservation and development of a healthy, adequate, 
coordinated system of transport for the nation. We can have such 
a transport system only by unified regulation of these important, 
competing agencies; and the public needs and welfare must be the 
activating principle in such unified regulation, so that all forms of 
agencies for carriage may prosper within their appropriate fields, 
and the national transportation requirements may be met.” 

In our hearings and investigations the testimony of the parties 
interested in the subject as well as the sentiment of the public has 
been overwhelmingly in support of adequate regulation of interstate 
carriers operating on the public highways, and substantial agree- 
ment seems to have also been reached as to the form of such regu- 
lation. This is shown by the fact that during the past three years 


no changes of major importance have been made in the bills sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 
72nd Congress; H. R. 


See H. R. 12229 and H. R. 12739 in _ the 


3756, H. R. 6836, and S. 3171 in the 73d Con- 
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gress; and H. R. 5262, S. 394, and S. 1629 in the 74th Congress, It 
is true that slight changes in the wording of the bills or in their 
minor provisions have been made from year to year but in sub- 
stance they have been the same, therefore it is a fair conclusion that 
we have reached a point where little improvement can be anticipated 
from further consideration of these measures. The question is now 
on the enactment of the bills which is one of policy for the Congress 
to decide. 

Three bills have been introduced in this Congress, namely, H. R. 
5262, the bill here under consideration; S. 1629, which has also been 
recommended by the Coordinator; and S. 394, which is substantially 
last year’s H. R. 6836 but introduced in this Congress by Senator 
King. All of these bills are workable. It is true there are slight 
differences but these ought not to be permitted to endanger the 
passage of one of them. I desire to suggest two slight amend- 
ments to H. R. 5262, which would have the effect of making definite 
and direct, authority which I believe is conferred by the bill but 
in a less definite manner. 

In section 302 of H. R. 5262 there is a provision similar to that 
in other bills that it is not intended to interfere with the exclusive 
exercise by each state of the power to regulate intrastate com- 
merce. This is followed by a proviso that it shall not be construed 
to prevent the Commission from exercising its authority to protect 
persons and localities in interstate commerce from discrimination or 
prejudice caused by intrastate rates. This provision may be ade- 
quate to protect persons and localities from the discrimination re- 
ferred to, but it seems to me that the provision in S. 394 is more 
definite and therefore more workable. Lines 6 to 15, page 28, in 
S. 394 relating to the same subject read as follows: 

“That nothing in this act shall empower the Commission to pre- 
scribe, or in any manner regulate, the rate, fare, or charge for 
intrastate transportation or for any service connected therewith, 
except where and to the extent necessary to remove an unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate or foreign commerce or an undue 
prejudice to persons or localities in interstate or foreign commerce 
and undue preference of persons or localities in intrastate commerce, 
when the Commission shall have the same power and authority as 
it now has under section 13 of the interstate commerce act.” 

The provision referred to in the interstate commerce act has 
been in effect for many years and has been passed upon by the 
courts up to and including the United States Supreme Court. It 
has been found practical and workable and has not interfered with 
the authority of the states over intrastate commerce. The amend- 
ment of H. R. 5262 by including the above language from S. 394 
would, I believe, make more definite the authority sought to be 
conveyed. ; 

Hours of Service 


The other amendment to which I refer I think is more impor- 
tant because it relates to safety. In section 2 (a) (1) and (2) of 
S. 394 there are provisions authorizing the Commission to establish 
reasonable requirements with respect to certain matters including 
“qualifications and maximum hours of service of employes.’’ Some- 
what similar provisions appear in H. R. 5262, but they omit the words 
above quoted. Instead section 325 authorizes the Commission to 
investigate and report on the need for such regulation. Further 
investigation of the need for regulation of the hours of service of 
employes engaged in interstate transportation should hardly be 
necessary because the hours of service of railroad employes have 
‘been regulated by law for 27 years and it has proven to be one of 
the most important provisions of all of the safety legislation. The 
regulation of the hours of service of bus and truck operators is far 
more importaat from a safety standpoint than the regulation of 
tre hours of service of railroad employes because the danger is 
greater. Locomotives and cars will stay on the rails and a moment’s 
drowsiness or inattention on the part of enginemen may not result 
in an accident. With highway traffic it is different because the 
vehicle must be guided by the operator. At the present time even 
the slowest moving trucks are operated at speeds of 44 feet per 
second or greater; therefore, two or three seconds’ drowsiness or 
inattention to duty is almost certain to cause an accident. A 
further reason is that the regulations of many of the states contain 
such provisions and it would be unfair to allow interstate carriers 
to operate in disregard of such provisions. It is my view, there- 
fore, that definite hours of service provisions should be included in 
the bill. This could be accomplished by inserting in section 304 (a) 
(1) and (2), lines 9 and 15, page 8, following the word ‘records’ in 
both lines, the words which appear in S, 394 as follows:: ‘‘qualifica- 
tions and maximum hours of service of employes.”’ 

I think these amendments should be made, but discussion of them 
should not be permitted to delay or prevent the enactment of the 
bill. We Rave reached the point where, as stated by the Commis- 
sion, legislation along the lines of this bill is necessary ‘‘so that all 
forms of agencies for carriage may prosper within their appropriate 
fields and the national transportation requirements may be met.” 


Other Witnesses 


Robert H. Dunn, member of the Michigan commission, chair- 
man of the special committee on motor vehicle legislation of 
the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers; H. Lester Hooker, chairman of that association’s committee 
on legislation, and John E. Benton, general solicitor of the asso- 
ciation, appeared in support of the Eastman bill in general but 
Mr. Hooker and Mr. Benton attacked in no uncertain terms pro- 
visions in the bill and the amendment proposed by Commissioner 
McManamy which they said would apply the Shreveport doctrine, 
under which the federal commission may prescribe state rates, 
to motor rates on traffic moving between points in a state. Mr. 
Benton submitted amendmenis which would reserve -to the states 
control over the highways and forbid the application of the 
Shreveport doctrine to intrastate motor rates. 

Mr. Dunn drew on the experience of the Michigan commis- 
sion in regulating state carrier operations to show the need for 
federal regulation, citing instances of where state regulation 
was ineffective because of lack of control of interstate opera- 
tions. He attacked the long hours of service of motor carrier 
operators and said if modern transportation service was that 
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which involved employing men unusually long hours somethj 
should be done about it. He also spoke of the sporadic ope, 
and the lack of dependable truck transportation service a, 
which he said he had heard complaints. 

' Application of the Shreveport doctrine to state motor ry, 
as proposed, contended Mr. Hooker, would destroy the gz 
commissions’ control over intrastate operations. He said 4 
federal commission was in a ridiculous attitude in Wanting y 
assume such jurisdiction. 

Mr. Benton dwelt on the control of state railroad rates » 
ercised by the Commission under the transportation act of ii 
and asserted that the Commission, in removing discriminatiy 
against interstate commerce, had done nothing except nig 
state rates. He said the state commissions were asking (, 
gress not to subject every motor carrier rate to ultimate conty 
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of the federal commission. He said Commissioner McManam, insert 
wanted the Shreveport provisions made even stronger than oq not a 
tained in the bill but he said the bill’s provisions would gi, try. 





the Commission ultimate and absolute control. 

Much as the state commissioners wanted federal regulati, 
of highway carriers, said Mr. Benton, they would rather see y 
regulation than see the Shreveport doctrine applied to them, 

Mr. Benton asked elimination of the provision in section 4; 
(b) of the bill providing that the Commission might “designa 
an examiner or examiner to advise with and assist the joint boar 
under such rules and regulations as it may prescribe,” the refe. 
ence being to the state joint boards to be created to aid in th 
administration of the act. He said such a practice would 
objectionable—that the state commissioners believed they coil 
perform the duties required of them without the advice of, 
Commission examiner. Furthermore, he said, the Commissiq, 
would have to pass on action taken by joint boards and thi 
therefore its representatives should not act in an advisory capa. 
ity with the joint board. 

A special appeal was made by Mr. Benton to the committe 
to enact the provisions of the bill under which quarters would k 
furnished the state commission representatives in Washington 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission building, either in th 
motor bill or in separate legislation. He pointed out that the 
state commission representatives were working with the Con 
mission and the Communications Commission on matters of com 
mon concern, and that this work would be facilitated by having 
the state representatives in the Commission building. 


When Mr. Benton referred to the many hearings the inter. 
state commerce committee had held on proposed motor carrie 
regulation and urged the committee this time either to report 
a bill or find that regulation was not needed, Chairman Hut. 
dleston said proponents of regulation appearing before the com- 
mittee had urged such “lengths and extremes” that members of 
the committee had been unable to agree. He thought the East 
man bill provided for a greater degree of regulation of motor 
carriers than was provided in law for rail carriers. Mr. Benton 
left the matter of decision as to the kind of a bill with the com 
mittee but the effect of his utterances was that the committee 
should do something. 

Concern was indicated by Chairman Huddleston as to the 
effect of the bill on anywhere-for-hire carriers. Mr. Benton 
thought such a carrier would be entitled to a permit for the 
kind of operation he had been carrying on. Mr. Huddleston 
said the bill required the obtaining of a permit to do particular 
things and indicated that if that were done the operations of the 
anywhere-for-hire carrier would be interferred with. 


C. E. Jones, appearing for the Birmingham (Ala.) Trafic 
Association, the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, the Ale 
bama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the Interior Grail 
and Milling Conference, supported the Eastman bill, including 
the Shreveport doctrine provisions which, he said, were of it 
portance to such a section as the Birmingham district. Depen¢ 
able motor transportation was what was desired, said he, and he 
believed the regulation proposed would bring it about. He sail 
he agreed with Coordinator Eastman that the common carrie 
should be protected. He opposed permitting the contract car 
rier to rove here and there, taking business away, as he chos 
to do, from the common carrier. He thought provision could 
be made for the contract carrier to operate in designated se 
tions. Referring to statements that 80 per cent of truck trafic 
was intrastate, Mr. Jones said that that was not true with respet! 
to the Birmingham district, tonnage, by trucks to and from whit 
was about 50 per cent interstate. 


Edward W. Wakelee, appearing for the Public Service 
ordinated Transport which operates more than 2,000 busses and 
1,000 street cars in New Jersey and adjoining territory outside 
the state, said that the bill as drawn would not cover the 
operations of his company and urged adoption of amendments 
that would subject the operations to the regulation proposed. 
He said his company had advocated regulation of busses for 
years. He believed there should be separate bills regulatilé 
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rucks and busses but that if there was to be one bill the differ- 
ent agencies should be dealth with under separate titles. Mr. 
Vakelee dealt with bus operations between New Jersey points 
»nd points in nearby territories in other states. The part of the 
pill, he said, that would exclude his company’s operations from 
egulation was in section 308 excluding, subject to a contrary 
inding by the Commission, the following: 


The transportation of persons or property in interstate or foreign 
ommerce Wholly within a municipality or between contiguous mu- 
micipalities or within a zone adjacent to and commercially a part 
f any such municipality or municipalities, except when such trans- 
portation is under a common control, management or arrangement for 
, continuous carriage or shipment to or from a point without such 
unicipality, municipalities or zones, 








Mr. Wakelee believed the provision in question had been 
inserted to meet situations in the trucking field and that it was 
not applicable to bus operations in several sections of the coun- 
try. That was an illustration, said he, why the bus and the truck 
should be dealt with in separate measures. 


The committee adjourned at noon February 20 until the 
afternoon of February 21. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Do not the following excerpts of views expressed from 
different angles indicate a very agreeable trend on the subject 
of government ownership of railroads? 

By Philip W. Coyle—“I believe individual responsibility 
stimulates and develops our faculties and strengthens our 
ability to obtain results. From long association with railroad 
officials, I am satisfied that there is now much latent talent 
in those circles that would be stimulated could those officials 
exercise their own initiative and executive ability unhampered 
by unfathomable legislative rules and regulations, with much 
better results than is possible under any political system. 


“Why continue to shackle the railroads and leave to their 
modern competitors the inalienable right of barter and trade? 
Obviously, transportation by the modern methods of today could 
not have been contemplated by the most visionary legislator of 
1887, when it was made a criminal offense for the representa- 
live of a railroad to deviate from the classification or tariff 
rates published by his railroad; nor could such a legislator 
have been found in 1906, when the law of 1887 was amended 
as it stands today, holding the shipper participating in such 
discrimination equally criminally liable with the representative 
of the railroad. In the light of today, is this the liberty for 
which our fathers fought, or is it just the liberty we mix daily 
with our commercial and political ‘apple sauce?’” 


“I am convinced that the responsibility of management 
should rest solely and clearly with the owners of railroad prop- 
erties, just as that responsibility rests with the industries the 
railroads serve in the exchange of commodities between the 
producer and the consumer. 


_ “Thus clothed, the railroads would, of course, face the ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’ and take the consequences, good or bad, 
like all other elements of our commerce. This, I believe, wouid 
enable us to reach that desirable spot ‘just around the corner’ 
much more expeditiously and beneficially than by any con- 
ceivable political route. 


“In short, I am convinced there should be no more govern- 
ment ownership or operation of transportation than of industry. 
On the other hand, I believe this ‘government of the people, 
by the people, for the people’ should function to the limit to 
protect and encourage honest, legitimate, individual effort to 
obtain for all the full benefit of the ‘survival of the fittest’ in 
the development of transportation, just as in the development 
of industry, and thus stabilize and expand the commerce of 


this country.” (Before the Rotary Club of E. St. Louis, IIL, 
Feb. 7, 1934. 


_By Dr. Virgil Jordan—When we blame the railroads for 
their backwardness in meeting rapidly changing transportation 
demands and talk about the chaos and lack of coordination 
that prevail in the transportation field as a result of the in- 
ability of the railroads to adjust themselves immediately to 
the sudden development of entirely new types of transportation, 
we must remember that for more than a generation American 
railroad Management has been compelled to specialize in the 
— of politics and to serve as messenger boys for a powerful 
rene machine and has had less and less time to attend 
0 its business and study the arts of transportation. 


The beneficence and omnipotence of government is the 
a delusion of our age; it has become the all-embracing 
“ et of our time, the greatest burden the productive enterprise 

every people has to bear, a millstone about the neck of 
Progress. Government has never done and never will do any- 
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— for a people that they cannot do much better for them- 
selves.” 

“We can maintain private enterprise in the railroads only 
by permitting private enterprise and investment to function to 
the fullest extent in their operation and development.” (Address 
ony Traffic Club of New York and New York Board of Trade, 
1934. 

By Dr. Glenn Frank—“I am as reluctant as any living Amer- 
ican to see the ebullient spirit of private enterprise put in 
chains to the quality of intelligence that American politics 
seems able normally to recruit. There is a priceless value at 
the heart of private initiative that we must preserve at all 
costs. .” (Before the Advertising Club of New York, Feb. 
15, 1935.) 

By Daniel Willard—‘“‘As I understand it, the railroads do 
not seek or expect any favors. They do desire equality of 
opportunity to compete on equal terms with all competing trans- 
portation agencies. If, under such conditions, the railroad can- 
not justify its economic existence, then of course, it must go the 
way of the canal boat and the ox cart. Personally, I have not 
the slightest doubt concerning the economic needs, possibil- 
ities and success of the railroads under conditions such as I 
have just outlined.” (Railroad Data, Feb. 8, 1935.) 

P. W. Coyle, Traffic Counsellor, 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 19, 1935. 


IMPROVEMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


Senator Hayden, of Arizona, has submitted to the Senate 
a plan for apportionment of funds from the relief-work appro- 
priation recommended by the President for improvement of 
highways. The plan has to do with allocation of money among 
the states and for various phases of highway improvement, in 
cluding elimination of grade crossings. 


NEW ENGLAND TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


At its meeting in Worcester, Mass., February 14, presided 
over by Vice-President C. B. Baldwin, in. the absence because 
of illness of President P. W. Brown, the New England Traffic 
League considered and acted on several current problems of 
transportation. Among other things, it voted to oppose any 
change in the present fourth section of the interstate commerce 
act on the theory that it is at present sufficiently flexible and 
of greater value to the shipping public than if the way were 
made easy for indiscriminate rate manipulations by the rail 
carriers which would enable them to hamper competitive trans- 
portation agencies. The action was directed specifically to the 
following bills: H. R. 3263, 3610 and 5362, the passage of which 
will be opposed. 

Certain measures which in the opinion of the league smack 
of legislative rate making were also opposed, in action taken 
by the league. These were S. R. 5, H. R. 3042 and similar bills. 
The league’s position was that jurisdiction over rates should 
remain with the Commission. 

The league also voted to oppose the several proposals fos- 
tered by labor, such as the 6-hour day, the 30-hour week, the so- 
called full crew bill, and restrictions on the lengths of trains. 
The obvious result of these, the league held, would be to impose 
upon the railroads an excess of employes at a tremendous 
additional expense. 

Deploring the apathy of those primarily affected by the 
existing trend toward government ownership of railroads, the 
league took action to initiate a campaign among industry to 
offset this trend. A special committee will be appointed by 
the league’s president to direct the campaign. 

In the belief that Commissioner P. J. Farrell, by reason 
of his long experience and profound knowledge of the law, was 
and would continue to be an invaluable asset to the Commis- 
sion, the league endorsed Mr. Farrell’s reappointment and will 
make known its views to the President and to the senate. 

At noon, a joint luncheon of the league and the Worcester 
Traffic Association was held. W. H. Day, manager of the trans- 
portation bureau of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, addressed 
the gathering, composed of industrial and railroad representa- 
tives, on the subject of the legislative menace to our railroads, 
pointing to several measures. which, if enacted into law, would 
create conditions so onerous as to make government owner- 
ship a practical certainty. He urged all his listeners to per- 
form missionary service to combat such menaces for the com- 
mon good. The evil of government ownership would be reflected 
in the welfare of railroads and industry alike, he said. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspen- 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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It May Surprise You to Know That— 


INVENTED THE HIGH 
PRESSURE STEAM ENGINE AND 
BUILT AMERICA'S FIRST “STEAM 
CARRIAGE” ABOUT 1799 WHICH HE 
SUCCESSFULLY OPERATED ON THE 
ROADS OF MARYLAND. HE PREDICTED 
STEAM VEHICLES ON TRACKS AND 
TRIED TO BUILD A RAILWAY 
BETWEEN PHILADELPHIA AND 
NEW YORK 
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YALMOsT 200 YEARS | 
BEFORE LOCOMOTIVES WERE 
INVENTED, RAILWAYS WERE 

USED BY THE ENGLISH TO 

HAUL COAL FROM MINES 10 

THE SEACOAST. THESE EARLY BBB: 
“RAILWAYS” WERE TIMBER BD visi 
RAILS, LAID PARALLEL OVER fap: 
WHICH HORSES HAULED CRUDE fap", 
CARTS LOADED WITH THREE Bae, 
TIMES AS MUCH COAL AS gt < 
THEY COULD PULL OVER Bag tae 


Ameri 


ORDINARY ROADS. | 


Sc 
ship ¢ 
12s 3d 


T 1S SAID THAT, 
IF A TRAIN, 
TRAVELLING 22 MILES 

AN HOUR AND CARRYING 
346 TONS OF FREIGHT, HAD 
RUN WITHOUT STOPPING ! 
FROM THE TIME OF ADAM ff 
(4004 B.C.) TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. 1T WOULD NOT HAVE 
EQUALLED THE MILES RUN 
OR THE FREIGHT SERVICE 
PERFORMED BY UNITED 
STATES TRAINS IN A 
SINGLE NORMAL YEAR. 
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Ocean Shipping News 


OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 

USINESS in some quarters showed a slight improvement in 
B the last week though the full cargo market in general could 
searcely be called active. There was a revival of chartering 
activity for trans-Atlantic sugar movement and West Indies 
time chartering continued fairly brisk. One grain fixture mate- 
riglized. Otherwise nothing of unusual importance developed. 

The grain fixture, done at London, was a vessel of 2,824 net 
tons from West St. John or Halifax to London, Hull, Cardiff or 
Barry on the basis of 1s 744d, for February-March loading. 

The several trans-Atlantic sugar fixtures included a steamer, 
5.500 tons, from Cuba to Gothenburg at 14s 3d, with option for 
Santo Domingo loading at 13s 3d, for loading the end of Feb- 
ruary, and a vessel of 3,131 net tons from Cuba and Santo 
Domingo to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 12s 6d for 
Cuba loading and 12s for Santo Domingo, early March loading. 

Except for a number of round trip time charters in the West 
Indies trade at rates approximately on previous levels there was 
no activity in time chartering. 

Coal fixtures, except for West Indies business, were lack- 
ing. A weekly coal freight report notes that freight rates have 
maintained the strong tone recently prevalent and that, though 
the actual volume of business in the whole freight market has 
not been large, a thin market exists for prompt tonnage. Owners 
of vessels are aware of this, it is stated, and are adverse to 
fixing now unless at increased rates. 

The tankers trade had a poor week. In the coastwise 
division a steamer was fixed for fuel oil from the Gulf to North 
of Hatteras at 22%4c for March; otherwise this trade wag quiet. 
In the foreign trade a motorship took a clean cargo, 8,500 tons, 
from North of Hatteras to Havre and Lisbon at 11s for loading 
the end of March and a steamer took an 8,000 ton dirty cargo 
from the Gulf to Donges on the basis of 10s 6d for February. 
A motorship was fixed on lump sum for lub oil, 8,000 tons, from 
the Gulf to United Kingdom-Continent, for February. From 
California a motorship of 3,575 net tons took a clean cargo to 
United Kingdom-Continent at 15s 3d for April loading and an 
American steamer was fixed for a dirty cargo to San Antonio 
at 10s 6d for February. 

Scrap iron trading was slack, the only fixture being a motor- 
ship of 2,454 net tons from the Gulf to the Far East at about 
12s 3d for March. 


PANAMA R. R. STEAMSHIP LINE 


Reasons why the Fanama Railroad Steamship Line should 
be continued in operation have been submitted to the House 
committee on appropriations by Governor Schley, of the Panama 
Canal, in response to. a request therefor. 

The line, as distinguished from other Panama Canal opera- 
tions, has been losing money, having had an operating deficit 
of $319,562 in the fiscal year 1934. 

Private steamship lines operating in competition with the 
government line have urged discontinuance of the line. 

Governor Schley said the line was the pioneer of American- 
flag lines in developing American commerce with the Caribbean 
and west coast of Central and South America for many years 
“and since 1905 hag uniformly followed the government-estab- 
lished policy of maintaining reasonable rates of freight, as 
against the policy of privately owned lines of charging all the 
traffic will bear.” 

The governor said the continued operation of the line, under 
the control of the governor of the Panama Canal, was an essen- 
al link in the satisfactory, efficient and economical operation 
of the Panama Canal, as it afforded a dependable and com- 
pletely controlled service for the delivery of materials and 
supplies required by the Panama Canal and for the necessary 
transportation of its employes and their families. 

Discontinuance of the line and use of private lines would 
make necessary an additional appropriation of $500,000 a year 
for the Panama Canal, it was asserted, due to freight charges 
the Canal would have to meet for the services required. 

“The intense competition which has prompted recent re- 
Rewal of efforts to destroy the Panama Railroad Steamship 
Line is due primarily to the surplus supply of cargo and pas- 
Senger space on vessels, occasioned by the world depression 
and the continued building and operation of United States 
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vessels with the aid of subsidies granted by the government,” 
said the Canal statement. 

The line is operated without a subsidy and its annual loss 
is no greater than the amount that would be properly payable 
to it as a mail subsidy if it were accorded treatment given 
other American lines carrying the mails, according to the state- 
ment. 





PANAMA CANAL TOLLS 


When the attention of Governor Julian L. Schley of The 
Panama Canal was called to reports that certain shipping men 
had protested against the enactment of the proposed bill to 
place the levy of tolls on the single basis of net tonnage as 
measured under The Panama Canal rules, he advised the War 
Department that interested steamship operators, in opposing 
the change, had exaggerated the probable effect, according to 
the War Department, which adds: 


The statement that tolls on vessels of the American Line Steam- 
ship Corporation (Panama Pacific Line) would be increased by $300,- 
000 per year or 50 per cent was based, the governor said, on an assump- 
tion of the maximum which might be charged if the bill were passed, 
but is not a correct figure for probabilities. The secretary of war 
has advised the steamship owners that in case of passage of the new 
law he will recommend that the rate of laden vessels be 90 cents 
per net ton, Panama Canal measurement, although the bill would 
allow maximum tolls of $1 per net ton. Further, it is contemplated 
that the rules of measurement for vessels will be revised so as to 
make allowances for changes in type of vessel construction since the 
original formulation of the rules in 1913 and other appropriate re- 
visions. In the course of such revision it is entirely possible that 
large public spaces on passenger vessels, which are now included in 
the net tonnage as measured by Panama Canal rules, would not be 
so included at full measurement. Such reduction of net tonnage 
would considerably reduce the amount of tolls in comparison with 
the figures on which the American Line Corporation based its state- 
ment. 

With respect to the statement of the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany that any increase in tolls charges at the Canal would be a 
threat to continued operation and maintenance of freight rates in 
the intercoastal trade, the governor stated that the possible increased 
charges on vessels due to revision of tolls levied would be but a small 
prop rtion of the total operating costs of the vessels. He also pointed 
out that the United States intercoastal trade is heavily over-tonnaged. 
As to the maintenance of freight rates, he said the greatest difficulty 
in that respect appears to be among the carriers themselves, as they 
have for years past been involved in rate wars and conference disa- 
greements. Further, the governor said, the failure on the part of 
the government to assess equitable charges on traffic through the 
Canal, in view of the savings to ships resulting from the use of the 
waterway, is a form of subsidy to the steamship lines in comparison 
with the railroad lines. 

Concerning the statement of the American Hawaiian Steamship 
Company that the bill is considered undesirable because it’ increases 
the cost on general cargo ships in favor of ships carrying bulk cargo, 
such as ore and oil, the governor said that the reason such an ap- 
parent effect would be produced is that the bulk carriers, for the 
most part, go through the Canal in one direction without cargo, 
that is, in ballast, and are now paying proportionately higher rates 
for ballast transit than they should, due to the conflicts in the exist- 
ing dual measurement system. The proposed law would afford more 
equitable treatment for the vessels with passengers or cargo and 
to that extent would apparently benefit them more than the general 
cargo ships. The reason, is, however, that the bulk carriers are now 
being charged excessively, relatively speaking. 

_. AS applied to all vessels, the governor stated that the proposed 
bill, with the rate of 90 cents per net ton, Panama Canal measure- 
ment, would mean a reduction in the total tolls charged at the Canal 
from their present levels. While some ships would pay more, others 
would pay less. Most important, the proposed system would levy 
charges in direct proportion to the carrying capacity of the ships, 
and would avoid the exemptions of useful and used revenue-earning 
spaces, which are now exempted from inclusion in the net tonnage 
under the registry rules. 


At a joint meeting of the committees on maritime affairs 
and transportation of the Merchants’ Association of New York 
a stand was taken in opposition to pending legislation in Con- 
gress under which Panama Canal tolls would be increased. A 
joint report signed by Henry R. Sutphen and D. M. Forgan, 
chairman and acting chairman, respectively, of the committees, 
sounded a warning that the general cargo carriers were in no 
position to assume the burdens the higher tolls would impose 
and that the proposed increase would be certain to be reflected 
in increased freight rates felt by the industry generally. 


The report of the Merchants’ Association on the bills, which 
have the approval of the President, War Department, and the 
Canal authorities, said this legislation would bring about a re- 
distribution of the toll burden in such manner that a much 
larger share of the tolls would be paid by bulk carriers and 
would also increase substantially the maximum amount of tolls 
collected. The position of the intercoastal steamship operators 
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Was stated to be that the canal Was now earning more than a 
fair return on its commercial investment and that there was no 
economic reason for increasing the toll charges at this time. 

The Maritime Association of the Port of New York, through 
its board of directors, has urged defeat of proposed legislation 
that would permit charging tolls on canals in New York state, 
in a resolution sent to members of the judiciary committee of 
the New York State Assembly. The proposed toll charges 
would handicap carriers on the New York waterways, it Was 
held, and would aid competitive services on the Mississippi, 
lllinois, and St. Lawrence rivers. Another resolution sent to 
New York members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
in Washington, urged repeal of the charter of the North River 
Bridge Company, which proposes to bridge the Hudson River at 
Fifty-seventh Street, Manhattan. 

Representative Lea, of California, was unsuccessful in the 
House the afternoon of February 18 in an effort to obtain 
favorable action on H. R. 5292, the Panama Canal toll revision 
bill. A motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill was 
lost, a two-thirds vote being required. The bill may come up 
for consideration again in the regular order. The vote on the 
motion was 198 to 144. The bill may be passed by a majority 
vote when called up in the regular order. 

Chairman Bland, of the House committee on merchant 
marine, radio and fisheries, said the bill should not be passed 
under suspension of the rules. He said representations had 
been made that under the propesed law, if passed, tolls of 
American ships using the Canal would be materially increased. 
Other members expressed opposition to taking the bill up 
under suspension of rules. 


Secretary of Commerce Roper transmitted to Senator Cope- 
land, chairman of the Senate committee on commerce, and 
Representative Bland, chairman of the House committee on 
merchant marine, radio and fisheries, February 20, suggestions 
and recommendations for proposed legislation pertaining to the 
Bureau of Navigation and Steambeat Inspection of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, covering the following subjects: 


1. To provide for a change in the designation of the Bureau of 

Navigation and Steamboat Inspection to the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation. The inspection which is to be performed 
by the bureau under the proposed legislation includes, in addition to 
steam vessels, motor boats and vessels operated by Diesel engines. 
It is believed that the proposed name will be more representative of 
the functions of the bureau, 
2. To provide seamen on American vessels with a continuous dis- 
charge book. The principal evidence of a seaman’s service rating, 
and conduct, is made up of the discharges which he receives through 
the oftice of the United States shipping commissioners after the voy- 
age. To provide against any counterfeiting, alteration or forging of 
these papers, the proposed legislation would require a permanentl) 
bound discharge book containing photograph, signature and other 
marks of identification together with the permanent record of his 
employment. This system is now used extensively by most of the 
principal maritime nations. 

3. Provides for the investigation and trial of officers of vessels in 
ease of disaster, and to increase efficiency in the administration of 
certain laws relating to the inspection of vessels. It further provides 
for a group of men possessing the highest technical and administra- 
tive knowledge, to try such officers, and would equip the department 
with a force of men who should be able to go far, not only in securing 
uniformity and efficiency in the work of the various branch offices, 
but more especially come in direct contact with practical conditions 
and present to the department any amendments or changes in the 
law or the regulations, Which in their opinion would increase safety 
to life and property on the water. 

4. For the maintenance of discipline on shipboard. 

This is intended to strengthen the discipline on shipboard and 
make it possible for the bureau to control, after full investigation, 
the conduct of such members of the crew, and materially strengthen 
the hands of the officers of the vessel in the maintenance of discipline. 

>. To provide for a technical staff in the Bureau of Marine In- 
spection and Navigation in the Department of Commerce, and for 
other purposes. The legislation would provide for a technical staff 
in Washington, whose jurisdiction over inspections will extend to the 
hull of the vessel and its equipment, placing in the bureau, a super- 


vision and control over the construction of new vessels and any al- 
terations which may be made to existing vessels, which should re- 
sult in providing the greatest degree of safety which the modern 


science of shipbuilding makes possible. 


6. Provides for the inspection and regulation of vessels engaged 


in the transportation of inflammable, explosive, and like dangerous 
cargoes in navigable waters of the United States. 
In our harbors there is an increasing use of barges and small 


cargo vessels in transporting nitro-glycerine, gasoline and other dan- 
serous cargoes. These vessels are in most instances not subject to 
inspection and practically without federal supervision. The proposed 
legislation is intended to place in this bureau authority to see that 
these vessels are in proper condition to carry these cargoes and that 
every possible safeguard has been provided against disaster either 
from a collision or impropr stowing of the dangerous articles. 

7. Provides for the establishment of load lines for American 
sels in the coastwise trade, and for other purposes, 

This will bring under proper control vessels in the coastwise trade 
the same as those engaged in the foreign trade as provided by the 
act of March 2, 1929. 

8S. To amend section 2 of the act of March 4, 


ves- 


1915, an act to pro- 


mote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United 


States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a penalty for 








desertion and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions in rela, 
thereto; and to promote safety at sea. ~ 
This proposed amendment to section 2 of the so-called ge 
act of March 4, 1915, provides first, the three-watch 
second, a $500 penalty for violation of this section. 
The three-Watch system and the division of the crew into equ: 
watches is an important element in safeguarding navigation. Unie 
the decision of the court, the only penalty now provided by our ioe 
for failure to maintain the proper watches, is that the seaman shal 
be entitled to discharge from such vessel, and to receive the Wage 
he has earned. This method has not been sufficiently effective 
9. To amend the present legislation pertaining to steamboat in 
spection laws and specifically covered by section 4426 of the Reyig, 
Statutes of the United States, as amended by the act of Congme 
approved May 16, 1906. At the time of this legislation combustio, 
engines were practically unknown, with the result that a very to 
portion of the existing law applies to steam vessels and, under th: 
opinions of the law officers of this department, does not apply re 
vessels operated by machinery other than steam. There are man} 
other provisions in the steamboat laws that are equally inapplicahj, 
to motor-driven boats. Under present conditions it is the custom rs 
inspect these motor vessels and require proper equipment, but ; 
some respects, this is by courtesy and not by authority of law. ~ 
10. To amend section 13 of the act of March 4, 1915, an act ¢ 
promote the welfare of American seamen in the merchant marine of 
the United States; to abolish arrest and imprisonment as a pena}; 
for desertion and to secure the abrogation of treaty provisions jin x. 
lation thereto; and to promote safety at sea. This legislation jg ;, 
provide for the examination of seamen prior to the issuing of gr. 
tificates. At the present time the only requirements to issuing ce. 
tificates to Seamen are that the applicants shall be nineteen Years 
old and shall have served on board vessel for three years. It is be. 
lieved that the proposed amendment will insure a higher type of Sea. 
men and that greater credence will be placed in the certificate whe 
issued, 7 
ll. To improve the living accommodations on vessels under 1) 
tons. There has grown up a practice, especially in our harbors, ¢ 
operating vessels Which have on board crews who live on such boats 
continuously. Very little attention is paid to their comfort, health 
or well-being, and it is believed that such legislation will greatly jm: 
prove their present living and health conditions. The annual expen. 
ditures involved in all the forementioned legislation is approximately 
$410,000 for the first year and approximately $220,000 per annum afte 
that. 


The chairmen of both committees indicated support fo 
the general principles of the proposed legislation, and empha 
sized the importance of safety in the operation of the merchant 
marine. 
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COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the eleven months ended with November, 1934, Amer. 
ican flag vessels, by value, carried 36.6 per cent of imports for 
consumption and 35.8 per cent of exports in the waterborne for 
eign trade of the United States, according to the monthly sun 
mary of foreign commerce issued by the Department of Com 
merce. In Novemter the percentages were 33.9 for imports for 


consumption and 37.7 for exports. 





SOUTHWEST BOARD MEETING 

The Southwest Shippers Advisory Board will hold its regu 
lar meeting at the Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, March 7 
General Chairman, H. Clay Eargle, traffic manager, Beaumont 
Chamber of Commerce, will preside. 

An address of welcome will be made by H. K. Quin, mayor 
of San Antonio. General Secretary H. J. Conley, commissioner 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, Traffic Bureau, will make the report fo 
the executive committee, and Chairman J. A. Somerville, vice 
president of operations, Texas & Pacific Railroad, Dallas, wil 
give the report of the railroad contact committee. The chair 
men of the 29 commodity committees will make forecasts 0 
traffic for second quarter of 1935 as compared with the corre 
sponding period of 1934. An increase in traffic for this period 
is anticipated. 

Robert S. Henry, assistant to the president, Association 0 
American Railroads, will be the principal speaker at a luncheol, 
sponsored by the San Antonio Traffic Club. R. V. Dover, pres 
dent of the club, has arranged the program. 

Olin C. Castle, director, pooling section, Federal Coordin 


tor of Transportation, will address the afternoon session. F.4 
Leffingwell, secretary, Southwestern Industrial Traffic League 


will, as chairman of a special committee, analyze Coordinato 
Eastman’s legislative report and recommendations. Those pre 
ent will have an opportunity to voice their opinions on the Plt 
posed legislation on the six-hour day for industries and railroads 
the full crew and train limit. 

The freight container bureau of the Association of Americal 
Railroads will have an exhibit in the hotel of especial interes 
to growers, shippers and packers of perishables in the Lowé 
Rio Grande Valley and Winter Garden Districts. R. H. Fly 
will be in charge. 

On March 6, the executive committee of the board will meé 
in joint session with members of the Southwestern Industri! 
Traffic League, the Texas Industrial Traffic League and the ral 
road contact committee. A meeting of the joint freight clait 
prevention committee of the board will be held the afternoon 
March 6. 
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FREE STORAGE ON N. Y. PIERS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A large group of steamship traffic executives and repre- 
sentatives of warehousing and allied interests at the Port of 
New York attended a meeting sponsored by the Maritime Asso- 
ciation of New York February 19 for discussion of pending 
jegislation to vest regulation of free storage time on New York 
piers in the hands of the Port of New York Authority. C. H. 
Callaghan, manager of the Maritime Association, presided. 

w. P. Hedden, chief of the bureau of commerce of the 
Port of New York Authority, presented an analysis of the 
pill, which has been introduced in the New York and New 
Jersey state legislatures. He emphasized that the Port Au- 
thority did not feel it should have the power of administering 
the legislation if a proper substitute could be found. The 
controversy over free storage time was one of long standing, 
he said, and, at the request of various interests in the port, the 
Port Authority investigated the situation and held a_ public 
hearing on it over a year ago. 

As a result of that investigation it was felt that some action 
should be taken to end free storage abuses in the port, he con- 
tinued. It was established that, in other ports, most of the 
piers were railroad owned and tariffs stating free time limita- 
tions were filed with the I. C. C. and many of the piers not 
railroad owned followed the railroad tariffs. 

Under the bills introduced in the state legislative bodies, 
he said, the amount of free time allowed was not specified and 
it would be necessary for the Port Authority to hold further 
public hearings to determine what the limits should be. Some 
means of policing the regulations would be necessary and, inas- 
much as the Port Authority received no funds from either of 
the states of New York or New Jersey for its work in behalf 
of the port, it was felt that money for this purpose must be 
raised from some outside source. After consideration it was 
decided that a charge of $15 for each ship in the foreign trade 
or trade with insular possessions might be imposed for each 
entry of that ship. Intercoastal lines were not included as 
they are already limited in this respect, as are most of the 
coastwise lines under the I. C. C. The bill does not propose 
making this charge on vessels which go to private piers, which 
would exclude most of the bulk carriers, nor on vesSels in 
ballast which do not dock for cargo. About 3,000 vessels an- 
nually would be affected, which at $15 each would produce 
$45,000, approximately the sum it was estimated would be neces- 
sary to police the regulations, Mr. Hedden said. 


Mr. Hedden added that the Port Authority would welcome 
alternative suggestions and that it was his purpose merely to 
find out whether the interests concerned wanted the legislation 
or not. He urged that action be taken before the bill came 
up in either legislature. He said the bill would also have to 
be passed by Congress in the same form that it was passed 
by the state bodies and that in the event that the Eastman 
bills, with wharfinger and dock provisions included, were passed 
by Congress, the bill now before the state legislatures. would 
probably never be acted on by Congress as it would be voided 
by the Eastman legislation. 


S. J. Steers, chairman of the piers committee of the Ware- 
housemen’s Association of New York, favored the bill. He 
said the warehouses had suffered great traffic losses due to the 
free storage situation and that a canvas of the steamship 
lines in the port revealed that 69 out of 80 favored the plan. 
He characterized the $15 charge a ship as a small price for 
the benefits the lines would receive in having their piers clear 
of cargo stored for periods which he said in some cases had 
reached a maximum of two years. He said the coffee, rubber 
and certain other interests in the port had voluntarily adopted 
limitations of free time, to which Mr. Callaghan interposed 
that he had had a communication from one of the steamship 
lines stating that much rubber was now being diverted to Bos- 
ton as a result of the limitation. 


Mr. Callaghan read a letter from James Sinclair, chairman 
of the Transatlantic Associated Freight Conferences, in which 
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oe it was stated that the-trans-Atlantic lines were inclined to favor 
federal regulation of free time and that it was the feeling that 

rican fgg “2 $15 charge would be unfair to some lines. 





T. F. Meehan of the Barber Steamship Lines, said his com- 
pany favored regulation but thought that the charge might be 
scaled down later on if it were found that a smaller amount 
would take care of policing. 

M. T. Noblett, of Boyd, Weir and Sewell, agents for the 
nag Line, said he did not think the $15 charge was excessive. 

he lines in the Far East trade policed regulation of free time 
on rubber shipments at a cost no greater than that, he said. 
: Robert Wardle, freight traffic manager of the Porto Rico 
Line, said he thought the $15 charge was too high for the short 
haul lines that had more frequent sailings than those in the 
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long voyage trades. The Porto Rico Line, he said, had two 
sailings a week, which would mean a charge of $30 a week. 
At the close of the meeting Mr. Callaghan asked that each 
steamship line inform him of its position on the question and 
he was authorized to appoint a committee of seven to study 
these views and confer on them with the Port Authority. 


FREE STORAGE AT PORTS 


The Department of Commerce has declined to institute a 
general investigation into free storage practices at ports as 
requested by complainants in Shipping Board Bureau Dockets 
Nos. 157, Baltimore Association of Commerce vs. American & 
African Steamship Line et al.; 158, Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts et al. vs. Brocklebank-Cunard Line et al.; 159, State 
Port Authority of Virginia et al. vs. A-B Svenka Amerika Linien 
et al. and 160, Joint Executive Transportation Committee of 
Philadelphia Commercial Organizations vs. American & African 
Line et al. The complaints relate to practices at New York. 
The department said that broadening of the proceeding to cover 
other ports at which conditions and free-storage practices might 
be different from those at the port of New York would not 
assist materially in determining the questions presented in the 
formal complaints with respect to New York, 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following described action has been taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


Agreement No. 2935 between The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company and Compania Espanola de Navegacion Maritime 
S. A. (Gardiaz Line) providing for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading from Puerto Rico to Genoa and Leghorn, Italy, 
transhipped at New York. ; ; 

Agreement No. 3854 between A/B Svenska Amerika Linien 
(Swedish American Line), A/B Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien 
(Swedish America Mexico Line), Rederiaktiebolaget Transatlantic 
(Transatlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.), and (Grace Line) Panama 
Mail Steamship Company providing for the transportation of wines 
and liquors on through bills of lading from Gothenburg, Sweden, to 
U. S. Pacific coast ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3912 between Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., 
and The Cunard White Star, Limited, providing for the through 
transportation of passengers between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Harbor and Cherbourg, Southampton, Plymouth, Havre, London, Gal- 
way, Cobh, Liverpool, Glasgow, and Belfast, with transfer at New 
York, Boston, Halifax, Montreal, or Quebec. 

Agreement No. 3926 between (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company and McCormick Steamship Company providing 
for the transportation of general cargo under through bills of lading 
from U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of (Quaker Line) Pacific- 
Atlantic Steamship Company to U. S. Pacific coast ports of call of 
McCormick Steamship Company, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor 
or San Francisco. : 

Agreement No. 3927 between (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic 
Steamship Company and McCormick Steamship Company providing 
for the transportation of general cargo under through bills of lad- 
ing from U. S. Pacific coast ports of call of McCormick Steamship 
Company to U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of (Quaker Line) 
Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company, transhipped at San Francisco, 
Los Angeles Harbor, or San Diego. - 

Agreement No. 3926 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and McCormick Steamship Company providing 
for the transportation of general cargo under through bills of lad- 
ing from U. 8. Atlantic ports of call of States Steamship Company 
(California-Eastern Line) to U. S. Pacific ports of call of McCormick 
Steamship Company, transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3929 between States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line) and McCormick Steamship Company providing 
for the transportation of general cargo under through bills of lading 
from U. S. Pacific coast ports of McCormick Steamship Company 
to U. S. Atlantic coast ports of States Steamship Company (Cali- 
fornia-Eastern Line), transhipped at San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Harbor, or San Diego. 

Agreement No. 3945 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
(Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. §S. 
Atlantic ports of call of (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship 
Company to U. S. Pacific ports of call of Schafer Bros. Steamship 
Lines, transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3946 between Schafer Bros, Steamship Lines and 
(Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. 
Pacific ports of Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines to U. S. Atlantic ports 
of (Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company, transhipped 
at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 3947 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Port- 
land and Astoria, Ore.; and from Longview, Vancouver, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Anacortes, and Port Angeles, Wash., 


to U. S. Atlantic coast ports of States Steamship Company (Cali- 
—— Line), transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles 
arbor. 


Agreement No. 3948 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. 
Atlantic ports of call of States Steamship Company (California-East- 
ern Line) to U. S. Pacific ports of call of Schafer Bros. Steamship 
Lines, viz., Portland and Astoria, Ore.; Longview, Seattle, Van- 
couver, Tacoma, Everett, Bellingham, Anacortes, and Port Angeles, 
Wash., transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 
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3951 between Sudden & Christenson and Ham- 
mond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson-Hammond Line) providing for 
the transportation of general cargo under through bills of lading 
between Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., port of call of Hammond Ship- 
ping Co., Ltd., and Aberdeen and Raymond, Wash., ports of call 
of Sudden & Christenson, transhipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3952 between American Line Steamship Corpora- 
tion (Panama Pacific Line) and Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine, Ltd. (Canadian National Steamships) providing for the trans- 
portation of general cargo from U. S. Pacific coast ports to Halifax, 
N. S., transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3953 between Nippon Yusen Kaisha (N Y K Line) 
and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd. (Dollar Line) providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, Siberia, Manchuria, China, and Hongkong to Boston 
and New York, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3960 between A, F. Klaveness & Co. A/S (Klav- 
eness Line) and Pacific Steamship Lines, Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles Harbor, Portland (Ore.), Astoria, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Vancouver, and Victoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, Osaka, 
Shanghai, Hongkong, and Manila, transhipped at San Francisco, Los 
Angeles Harbor, Portland, Astoria, Seattle, or Tacoma. 

Agreement No. 3961 between Salem Navigation Co. and Lucken- 
bach Steamship Company, Inc., providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Wash., to U. S. 
Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 3962 between Luckenbach Steamship Company, 
Ine., and Salem Navigation Co. providing for the transportation of 
cargo under through bills of lading from United States Atlantic 
coast ports to Vancouver, Wash., transhipped at Portland, Ore. 

Agreement No. 3965 between Matson Navigation Company, The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, Sud- 
den & Christenson (Arrow Line), and Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Company providing for the transportation of canned pine- 
apple under through bills of lading from specified Hawaiian Islands 
ports to Miami and West Palm Beach, transhipped at San Fran- 
cisco and at Jacksonville. 

Agreement No. 3968 between A. F. Klaveness & Co. A/S (Klav- 
eness Line) and Hammond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson-Hammond 
Line) providing for the transportation of cargo on through bills of 
lading from San Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor, Portland (Ore.), and 
Astoria to Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Nagasaki, Osaka, Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, and Manila, transhipped at San Francisco, Los Angeles Harbor, 
Portland, or Astoria. 

Agreement No. 3972 between Tacoma Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany and Calmar Steamship Corporation providing for the trans- 
portation of general cargo, with the exception of silk, bullion, and 
specie, under through bills of lading from Japan, Korea, Formosa, 
Siberia, Manchuria, China, Hongkong, Indo-China, and the Philip- 
pine Islands to U. S. Atlantic coast ports, transhipped at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Los Angeles Harbor, or San Francisco. ; 

Agreement No. 3975 between Compania Espanola de Navegacion 
Maritima, S.A. (Gardiaz Line) and The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company providing for the transportation of cargo on 
through bills of lading between specified Spanish ports and Puerto 
Rico, transhipped at New York. 7 

Agreement No. 3977 between (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steam- 
ship Company and the Prince Line, Ltd. (Furness, Withy & Co., 
Ltd., agents) providing for the transportation of frozen fish on 
through bills of lading from Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco 
to Buenos Aires, Argentina, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3979 between The New York and Porto Rico 
Steamship Company and American Line Steamship Corporation pro- 
viding for the transportation of rum on through bills of lading from 
Puerto Rico to U. S. Pacific coast ports, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3981 between Panama Mail Steamship Company 
and Edward P. Farley and Morton L. Fearey, trustees of Munson 
Steamship Line, providing for the transportation of frozen fish on 
through bills of lading from Los Angeles Harbor and San Francisco 
to Buenos Aires, transhipped at New York. 

Agreement No. 3982 between Matson Navigation Company, The 
Oceanic Steamship Company, Los Angeles Steamship Company, 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, and Bull Steamship Line 
providing for the transportation of canned pineapple and canned 
pineapple juice under through bills of lading from Hawaiian Islands 
ports to Miami, Fort Pierce, Port Everglades, and Jacksonville, Fla., 
transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor and at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Agreement No. 


Agreement No. 


3983 between A/B. Svenska Amerika Linien 
(Swedish American Line), A/B. Svenska Amerika Mexiko Linien 
(Swedish America Mexico Line), and Rederiaktiebolaget Transat- 
lantic (Transatlantic Steamship Company, Ltd.), by Furness, Withy 
& Company, Ltd., agents, and (Grace Line) Panama Mail Steamship 
Company providing for the transportation of canned goods, dried 
fruit, dried beans, and dried peas on through bills of lading from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., to Gothenburg, Malmo, 
and Stockholm, Sweden, and to Helsingfors, Finland, transhipped at 
New York. 

Agreement No. 3985 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
(Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company providing for the 
transportation of cargo from U. S. Atlantic ports of call of (Quaker 
Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company to Aberdeen and Hoquiam, 
Wash., transhipped at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3986 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
(Quaker Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Aberdeen 
and Hoquiam, Wash., to U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of (Quaker 
Line) Pacific-Atlantic Steamship Company, transhipped at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Agreement No. 3987 between Schafer Bros. Stéamship Lines and 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) providing for 
the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from Aber- 
deen and Hoquiam, Wash., to U. S. Atlantic coast ports of call of 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line), transhipped 
at San Francisco. 

Agreement No. 3988 between Schafer Bros. Steamship Lines and 
States Steamship Company (California-Eastern Line) providing for 


the transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. 
Atlantic ports of call of States Steamship Company (California-East- 
ern Line) to Aberdeen and Hoquiam, Washington, transhipped at San 
Francisco, 
Agreement No. 
New 


Kisen Kaisha and The 
providing for the 


Kawasaki 
Company 


3991 between 


York and Porto Rico Steamship 
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transportation of beans and peas on through bills of lading tro 
Japan to Puerto Rico, transhipped at New York, New York. ‘ 

Agreement No. 3992 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and Amer 
can Line Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation r 
rum on through bills of lading from Virgin Islands to San Dies, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco, transhipped at San Juan, Pum 
Rico, and New York. : 

Agreement No. 3993 between Bull Insular Line, Inc., and America) 
Line Steamship Corporation providing for the transportation of ru 
on through bills of lading from Virgin Islands to Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma, transhipped at San Juan, Puerto Rico, and New York * 

Agreement No. 3995 between Waterman Steamship Corporati, 
and Pan-Atlantic Steamship Corporation providing for the transpor. 
tation of canned fruit from Puerto Rico to U. S. North Atlantic ports 
transhipped at Mobile. 9 

Agreement No. 3996 between The New York and Porto Rj 
Steamship Company and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providin, 
for the transportation of rum on through bills of lading from Pyer, 
Rico to U. S. Pacific Coast ports, transhipped at New York. 7 

Agreement No. 4003 between The New York and Porto Rig 
Steamship Company and Panama Mail Steamship Company providin 
for the transportation of rum on through bills of lading from Pyer 
Rico to U. S. Pacific coast ports, transhipped at New York. 7 

Agreement No. 4004 between Thos. & Jno. Brocklebank, Ltd., ay 
Agwilines, Inc. (Clyde Mallory Lines), providing for the transports. 
tion of cotton in bales on through bills of lading from Calcutta, Indi, 
to Charleston, S. C., transhipped at New York. : 

Agreement No. 4005 between Transatlantic Steamship Co., Ltj 
and Calmar Steamship Corporation providing for the transportatig, 
of cargo under through bills of lading from Australia and Ne 
Zealand to U. S. Atlantic ports, transhipped at San Francisco « 
Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 4009 between Weyerhaeuser Steamship Company 
and Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company providing for the transpor. 
tation of cargo under through bills of lading from Vancouver, Was). 
ington, to U. S. Atlantic Coast ports, transhipped at Portland, Oregon 

Agreement No. 4010 between Pacific Coast Direct Line, Inc., anj 
Roamer Tug & Lighterage Company providing for the transportatio 
of cargo under through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic Coas 
ports to Vancouver, Washington, transhipped at Portland, Oregon, 

Agreement No. 4011 between The New York and Porto Rico Stean.- 
ship Company and American-Hawaiian Steamship Company providing 
for the transportation of rum on through bills of lading from Puert 
Rico to U. S. Pacific Coast ports, transhiped at New York. 

Agreement No. 4016 between United Ocean Transport Company, 
Ltd. (General Steamship Corporation, Ltd., Agents), and Sudden & 
Christenson (Arrow Line) providing for the transportation of cargo 
under through bills of lading from Yokohama, Shimidzu, Nagoya, 
Osaka, Kobe, Moji, and Otaru, Japanese loading ports of the Unite 
Ocean Transport Company, Ltd., to United States Atlantic Coast 
ports of call of Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line), transhipped at 
San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 4021 between Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line 
and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the transporta- 
tion of cargo under through bils of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports o 
call of Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) to ports of call of Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., in China, Japan, and the Philippine 
Islands, transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. 

Agreement No. 4022 between Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha and Dollar 
Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the transportation of cargi 
under through bills of lading from Japan, Korea, Formosa, Siberia, 
Manchuria, China, and Hongkong to Boston, Mass., and New York, 
N. Y., transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco. es 

Agreement No. 4034 between Argonaut Line, Inc., and Bay Cities 
Transportation Company providing for the transportation of generd 
cargo on through bills of lading between U. S. Atlantic ports ané 
Oakland, Alameda, and Richmond, transhipped at San _ Francisco, 
Oakland, Alameda, or Richmond. 

Agreement No. 4046 between The Booth Steamship Company, Lti, 
and Munargo Steamship Corporation (Edward P. Farley and Morton 
I.. Fearey, Trustees) providing for the transportation of plane engines 
and plane engine parts on through bills of lading from Para, Brazil, 
to Miami, Florida, transhiped at New York. } 

Agreement No. 3651, between Calmar Steamship Corporation 
and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the transporta- 






tion of cargo on through bills of lading from U. S. Atlantic ports 0 §@ 


Bombay, India, transhipped at Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco 
Agreements Modified 


Agreement No. 3050, between Baltimore Mail Steamship Compaty, 
Baltimore Insular Line, Inc., and Bull Insular Line, Inc., providing 
for the transportation of general cargo, except empty whiskey barrels 
from Hamburg, Germany, to Christiansted, V. I., on through bills 
of lading between Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen and St. Thomas 
Fredericksted, Christiansted and Santo Domingo City, transhipped 4 
Baltimore or Norfolk and San Juan. The modification filed provides 
for the addition of London as a port of origin and destination. 

Agreement No. 3633, between Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Com 
pany, Inc., and Lykes Bros.-Ripley Steamship Company, Inc., provit- 
ing for the transportation of cargo on through bills of lading from 
specified U. S. Pacific Coast ports to European ports, transhipped # 
New Orleans or Houston. The modification provides for the additidl 
of Richmond and the elimination of Stockton as ports at which caré 
will be originated. = 

Conference Agreement No. 131, as amended, between Americal 
Mail Line, Ltd., Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Nippon Yusé! 
Kaisha, States Steamship Company et al., covering transpacific tran 
portation of passengers. The modification (Conference Agreement No 
131-49) permits the member lines to allow free or reduced mt 
transportation to party organizers in connection with westboun 
parties of third-class passengers from Pacific Coast ports to Japal 
China or the Philippine Islands. 


Agreements Cancelled 


Agreement No. 450, between Dollar Steamship Line and Nipp 
Yusen Kaisha (Seattle branch) providing for the transportation 
through bills of lading from ports in the Orient to Atlantic Coa 
ports of the United States, transhipped at Pacific Coast ports. 

Agreement No. 1875, between Nippon Yusen Kaisha (San Francis 
branch) and Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., providing for the 
transportation of cargo under through bills of lading from the Oriet 
to ports of call of Dollar Steamship Lines on the U. 8S. Atlantic C0as! 
transhipped at San Francisco or Los Angeles Harbor. m ‘on 

Agreement No. 2879, between Compania Espanola de Naveen 
Maritima, S. A. (Gardiaz Line) and the New York and Porto Rit 
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ip Company providing for the transportation of cargo on 
pteame Bills of lading between Spain and Italy and Puerto Rico, 
anshipped at New York. 


Agreement No. 2889, as amended, between Thos. & Jno. Brockle- 
k Ltd., and Clyde Mallory Lines providing for the transportation 
an stton in bales and through bills of lading from Calcutta, India, 


4 Charleston, Ss. C., transhipped at New York. 


Agreement No. 3801, between Sudden & Christenson and Ham- 
ond Shipping Co., Ltd. (Christenson Hammond Line), providing for 
rhe transportation of general cargo on through bills of lading be- 
ween Los Angeles Harbor, Calif., and Aberdeen and Raymond, Wash., 
ranshipped at San Francisco. : : 

Agreement No, 3135, between Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) 
nd Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd., providing for the transportation 
nf cargo under through bills of lading from U. S, Atlantic ports of 
all of Arrow Line to Dollar Line ports of call in the Orient, via 
‘an Francisco and/or Los Angeles Harbor, ports of transhipment. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


Improvement of the Calumet Sag Channel in Cook County, 
jl, as a part of the Great Lakes-to-Gulf waterway, for which 
he Public Works Administration heretofore made an allotment 
of $2,814,500 (see Traffic World, Oct. 20, 1934, p. 648), may 
mow go forward as certain conditions the PWA said must be 
met by the city of Chicago in connection with obtaining the 
federal money have been met, according to a letter sent by 
Public Works Administrator Harold L. Ickes to Oscar E. Hewitt, 
Chicago city commissioner of public works. One of the condi- 
tions imposed was that local interests should be required to 
urnish the United States, free of cost, all lands and easements 
necessary for the execution of the project. 

The entire project contemplates the construction of a water 
terminal for the Chicago end of the lakes-to-gulf waterway, 
and an outlet from Chicago as an alternative route to that 
which involves use of the Chicago River and sanitary canal. 

Allotment of $825,000 to the War Department Corps of En- 
gineers was made last October by Mr. Ickes for the construc- 
tion of three by-passes in the Sag Channel. This is part of the 
Calumet Sag Channel-lakes to Gulf project. 

The War Department (see Traffic World, Oct. 13, 1934, p. 
592) recommended improvement of the Calumet Sag Channel 
to provide for a channel 9 feet deep and 300 feet wide in the 
Calumet and Little Calumet Rivers, and for three passing places 
along the Sag Channel, 9 feet deep and 150 feet wide. 




























IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


The War Department appropriation bill, reported by the 
House committee on appropriations, carriés $34,057,270 for 
river and harbor maintenance work in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1986. New work is being provided for from PWA 
funds. The PWA has allotted $276,684,752 for river and harbor 
projects. 


HUDSON-ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Senator Gibson, of Vermont, has offered in the Senate a 
resolution (S. Res. 84) asking the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
and Harbors of the War Department to review the report con- 
tained in House Document No. 149, Fifty-sixth Congress, second 
session, on a deep waterway to connect Lake St. Francis on 
the St. Lawrence River with the Hudson River at Albany via 
Lake Champlain, with a view to determining the advisability 
and cost of such a connection between the St. Lawrence water- 
Way as proposed by treaty and the sheltered waters of the 
Atlantic coast between Boston, Mass., and Norfolk, Va. The 
board is further requested to make an examination and report 
with respect to any feasible canal route from the harbor of 
Montreal south to Lake Champlain. The resolution was referred 
to the commerce committee. 


REPRESENTATION OF EMPLOYES 


The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employes has been designated to represent 
— employes on the New Orleans Public Belt Rail- 

The board has certified that the International Brotherhocd 
of Electrical Workers, through the railway employes’ depart- 
ment of the American Federation of Labor, has been designated 
to represent the electrical workers on the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis. 

The National Mediation Board has certified that the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
Press and Station Employes has been designated to represent 


em and station employes of the Wallabout Union Freight 


td ll 


AIR MAIL LEGISLATION 


wen ren has approved the legislation amending the air 
act so that the United Air Lines may retain its Pacific 


Coast air mail contract, as well as its transcontinental contract, 
until April 1, 1936, 
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AIR. MAIL COMPENSATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission, in Air Mail Docket No. 1, air mail com- 
pensation, denied the application of Postmaster General Farley 
to have the argument in that case, scheduled for February 18, 
set aside. The request for cancelation of the argument was 
made in connection with a petition for reopening of the case, 
filed with the Commission on February 14. (See Traffic World, 
February 16.) The refusal to set aside the argument was 
made on the day the petition of the Postmaster General was 
received. Denial of the petition, in so far as it concerned the 
argument, was announced a few hours after the Commission 
had made public the petition. 

In denying the petition on the phase mentioned, the Com- 
mission recited that the proposed report in this case was 
made on January 15, exceptions were filed and oral argument 
was set for February 18. It was further set forth that on 
February 14 the Postmaster General, one of the parties to the 
case, filed a formal petition asking that argument be set aside 
and the case reopened for further hearing before final sub- 
mission. The recital was followed by the declaration that 
the petition was denied to the extent indicated. The form 
followed was that observed in all cases. The Commission 
never says why it denies or grants a petition. Meticulous re- 
cital of the dates, by the Commission, was taken as indicat- 
ing that the Commission felt that it could not, in justice to the 
other parties to the case, grant the prayer of the Postmaster 
General, who was only one of the parties, and cancel the argu- 
ment on such short notice. The remainder of the petition, 
that for reopening, was left pending. 

Asserting, in the argument February 18, that the compen- 
sation recommended for the carriers of the air mail by the 
Commission’s Bureau of Air Mail was fundamentally wrong 
and would destroy the air transport industry, R. S. Pruitt, speak- 
ing for American Airlines, Inc., added that the recommendation 
was as definite a sentence of death as that given Hauptmann. 
Speaking on February 18, he pointed out that the next day was 
the anniversary of the wholesale cancellation of air mail con- 
tracts. Whether that was right or wrong, he said he was not 
going to say other than that there was need for some purging. 
The question now was, he said, whether the air industry was: 
useful or useless. 

In the time since the cancellation, Mr. Pruitt asserted, many 
improvements had been made in the service and that the Amer- 
ican flying service was the envy of the rest of the world. The 
improvements since then, he said, were not made with an idea 
that the air service would continue as a step child but with 
the idea that the service was useful and that the government 
would give it support. 


Not one of the air mail contracts, Mr. Pruitt asserted, was 
on the basis of a proper relation between compensation and cost 
of service. The air mail contractors, he explained, took the 
contracts so as to hold territory with the expectation that proper 
pay would be forthcoming. When the air mail act of 1934 was 
passed, he said, the contractors looked at section 6 authoriz- 
ing the Commission to publish and “continue” fair and reason- 
able rates of compensation. So they were willing, he added, 
to continue the service under the contracts, the only question 
being as to how much of a loss could be taken thereunder while 
waiting for the fair and reasonable compensation the Com- 
mission was to “continue” after publishing the rates. 


The arguments on February 18 were upon exceptions filed 
to the proposed report (see Traffic World, February 9, p. 261), 
in which the contractors pointed out what they deemed the 
glaring errors of the Commission’s bureau. The Postmaster 
General had asked, on February 14, that the argument be set 
aside and that the case be reopened for further hearing. The 
Commission denied the part of the petition pertaining to the 
argument leaving the part pertaining to further testimony un- 
decided. The assertions in the exceptions, which were repeated 
in the arguments, were to the effect that the recommendations 
were amazing in their inconsistencies and contradictions in that 
greater compensation was recommended, in some instances, for 
smaller amounts of service than for greater amounts. 


For the Postmaster General Karl A. Crowley pointed out 
inconsistencies and errors, as he saw them, and criticized the 
report on account of its failure, as he said, to indicate why 
certain conclusions were set forth. He said the government 
paid much more for the carrying of the mails than the air lines 
charged for their express service. Such excess, he said, was 
plainly an aid to the carriers—a subsidy, no matter what 
language might be employed. While denying the power of the 
Commission to raise rates he said the Postmaster General was 
prepared to put in the rates suggested by the proposed report, 
as they would reduce some of the present ones. 

Time was allotted for argument to the following: 

Karl A. Crowley and Paul Coyle for the Postmaster General; 
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R. S. Pruitt and H. O. Hale, American Airlines, Inc.; W. I. 
Denning, Braniff Airways, Inc., Wyoming Air Service, Inc., and 
Hanford Tri-State Airlines, Inc.; A. Culbert, Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, Inc.; E. V. Moore, Delta Air Corporation; Henry 
M. Hogan, David Sher and J. A. Taylor, Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
and T. W. A., Inc.; J. Bruce Kremer and H. M. Bingham, for 
Alfred Frank; Seth W. Richardson, Northwest Airlines, Inc.; 
W. H. White, Jr., Pennsylvania Airlines and Transport Co.; 
and Paul M. Godehn, United Air Lines, Inc. 

In closing the argument for the Postmaster General Mr. 
Coyle said the Post Office Department had a formula for calcu- 
lating compensation for carrying air mail but he said it was 
not in the record. He said it could be made a matter of record 
if the Commission reopened the case for that purpose. Gen- 
erally, he said, the costs of operation were divisible into ex- 
penses of keeping the ships in the air and for keeping up the 
ground organization. Expenses for ships in the air, he said, 
were constant and increased with the number of schedules, that 
is, trips, while expenses on the ground did not increase until 
the number of daily trips or schedules increased materially. 
Therefore he said the thought of the Post Office Department was 
that for two schedules or trips a day the compensation should 
be double the compensation for one trip. For three or more, 
he said, there should be some reduction inasmuch as there would 
be no increase in ground expense until the number became so 
great as to require an increase in the ground forces. Mr. Coyle 
said the department had platted increases into curves which 
flattened out as the number of trips increased beyond a number 
which he did not mention. He asserted that the air lines made 
money on their mail business but lost on passengers. 

One line between New York and Chicago, he said, carried 
an average of three and a half passengers on a trip and lost 
money on every trip. He expressed the hope that Congress 
would enact legislation giving the Commission power to prevent 
cutthroat competition under which there could be services of 
that sort, which, he thought, were not warranted. 


AIR LINES IN DISTRESS 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce issued a statement 
this week declaring that immediate legislation must be enacted 
if the air transportation system of the United States as now 
constituted was to exist. 

“Air mail-passenger plane operators,” said the air chamber, 
“lost approximately $3,000,000 in the last seven and one-half 
months of 1934. They stand to lose an additional $5,000,000 in 
1935 under the present air mail rates. Financial structures of 
air lines are so depleted that many of them have funds to 
continue operating only a short time.” 

Air lines in the United States, according to the Chamber, 
are carrying air mail and passengers on an average of 40 miles 
an hour faster than air lines in Europe with less than one-ninth 
the direct government aid each mile flown. Continuing, the 
chamber said: 


” 


The average direct government aid per mile flown in France, 
the British Empire and Italy was $1.17 per mile, which compares 
with 18.9 cents per mile in the United States at present. 

The average rate paid planes for carrying mail in this country is 
26.8 cents, but air mail lines fly many schedules on which they carry 
mail free or strictly passenger schedules, which are provided as an 
additional service for which no mail pay is received. 

The Chamber’s statement pointed out that the disparity was even 
greater than these figures indicate because lines in this country car- 
ried 7.7 times as much mail as these European lines and because ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 of the proposed domestic air mail appropria- 
tion of $10,700,000, plus administrative costs estimated at $1,000,000, 
will be returned to the U. S. government in the form of air mail 
postage. 

Dividing the total mileage now being flown in this country into 
the probable $4,500,000 ‘‘out-of-pocket’’ cost to this government, stat- 
isticians estimate that the expense per mile flown is 12 cents. 

The Chamber, in detailing service rendered to the Post Office De- 
partment, said air mail is carried not only at a much lower postage 
rate in this country, but the average haul is much longer. Also, the 
cost of air travel in this country is only 5.5 cents per mile as com- 
pared with 8.5 cents per mile in Europe. Excess baggage charges are 
only half as great. 

Seventy per cent of the air mail in the United States today is be- 
ing flown at an average speed of 160 miles an hour in the latest type 
Douglas, Boeing, Condor and Lockheed twin-motored planes, the 
Chamber said. These United States built planes are now being pur- 
chased by commercial lines in Europe because they are faster and 
superior to any transport yet developed abroad. 

“It is obvious that air mail-passenger companies in the United 
States, which lost $3,000,000 in the last seven and a half months of 
1934 and which stand to lose $5,000,000 this year, under the present 
rates, cannot maintain present services beyond a few months,” the 
statement said. 

“The air lines, in good faith, have gone ahead and developed for 
the United States the finest, fastest air mail-passenger service in the 
world at a fraction of the cost abroad. We will continue this leader- 
ship or many air lines must go into bankruptcy soon, depending en- 
tirely upon the enactment of emergency legislation pending adoption 
of permanent legislation for this industry.” 


Chairman Mead, of the House committee on post office and 
post roads, introduced H. R. 5924, an air mail bill which, among 
other things, would authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission to fix air mail compensation rates for the transports, 
tion of the mails. It also would authorize the Postmag», 
General to grant extensions of routes. ; 

Senator McKellar, chairman of the Senate post office ani 
post roads committee, Assistant Postmaster General Harll, 
Branch and Norman B. Haley, director of the Commissioy, 
Bureau of Air Mail, had a talk with President Roosevelt y 
the White House, February 20, about air mail affairs. \, 
Haley’s bureau some time ago made a proposed report on gj 
mail compensation. In the arguments on that proposed repoy 
on February 16 counsel for air lines said the proposed raty 
would reduce their revenues and indicated that the indusgi, 
was in a precarious condition. ’ 


FEDERAL AND STATE AVIATION 


Appointment of Richard S. Boutelle, of Nashville, Tenn, x 
States Coordinator, has been announced by Director of Air Cop, 
merce Eugene L. Vidal. Mr. Boutelle has been an aeronauti 
development expert for the Bureau of Air Commerce, Depar. 
ment of Commerce, since September, 1933. 

Col. J. Carroll Cone, assistant director of Air Commerce jy 
charge of air regulation, explained that in addition to his othe 
duties Mr. Boutelle will advise with state aviation officials iy 
problems of legislation, regulation and promotion, and also yjj 
give special attention to the activities of miscellaneous cop. 
mercial and private aircraft operators. 

“Many of the states have established capable and energeti 
aviation commissions, directors or boards,” Col. Cone said. “Th 
bureau wishes to assist these state aviation agencies in ever 
way possible, and at the same time to avoid duplications in th 
activities of the states and the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

“For example, the Bureau of Air Commerce has licensed ai. 
men and aircraft since its creation in 1926. It has facilities ani 
personnel for carrying on that work, and has suggested to the 
states that they solve their own licensing problems by simp) 
requiring airmen and aircraft operating within their borders t 
hold federal licenses. Many states have adopted this plan, whic 
relieves its own Officials of the necessity for making examina. 
tions and inspections, and even more important, makes licensing 
requirements uniform throughout the country. 

“By not undertaking functions already carried out by the 
federal government, the state is enabled to accomplish mor 
along other lines, such as establishment of airports, air naviga 
tion facilities and general promotion of aviation. Mr. Boutell 
will be prepared at any time to assist state officials in planning 
their promotional programs. 

“As a service to the miscellaneous flying operators, which 
means all operators other than the scheduled air lines, Mr. 
Boutelle will study the application of the bureau’s regulations 
applying to these phases of aeronautics, and where he deem 
it advisable, will recommend changes in the regulations.” 

Mr. Boutelle has been connected with aeronautics since 19li 
when he enlisted in the Army Air Service. 











NEW AIR SERVICE 


High speed, multi-motored air passenger, mail, and expres 
service will be started February 24 between Denver and Chey: 
enne, connecting at the latter point with the Mid-Continent 
airway to provide Denver with overnight and daylight air sched: 
ules to both the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards, it is announcel 
by Richard Leferink, president of Wyoming Air Service, ani 
W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines. 


Cc. & N. W. PICK-UP AND DELIVERY 

Shippers and receivers at 29 stations along the Chicago aud 
North Western Railway System will get free pick-up and deliver! 
service on less than carload merchandise freight when the ole 
day total is 6,000 pounds or more, effective April 1, H. W. Beyer, 
vice-president, traffic, North Western Railway, announced Febri: 
ary 21. According to the announcement, this is a new departult 
in that free service will be given to all industries in the citle 
named, whether or not they have company tracks served by the 
North Western. The railway has heretofore offered free truck: 
ing service at six stations to companies having North Westel 
industry tracks. 

Cities included in this new arrangement are: Chicago, Rock: 
ford and Freeport, Illinois; Appleton, Fond du Lac, Green Bal, 
La Crosse, Madison, Manitowoc, Marinette, Milwaukee, Neenal: 
Menasha, Oshkosh, Sheboygan, Wausau and Superior, Wisconsi. 
Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Sioux City and Des Moines, Iowé: 
Omaha, Lincoln and South Omaha, Nebraska; Menomilet 


Michigan, and Winona, Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer, St. Pat! 


and Duluth, Minnesota. 


“We are taking this additional step,” Mr. Beyers stated 
“in our fight to keep merchandise business on the rails and fee! 
that the institution of this service will be another aid in com 


peting with truck competition.” 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practicai 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 

















a tion of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 

: OD air rans por answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
TeD0r Mii esire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

od rates The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 

indus(r; MiMegal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 





ituation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
his column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 
No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
rom non subscribers. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Trafic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Transit—Diversion to Point Within Switching Limits of Original 









lerce jn Billed Destination 

l , 

ana IIlinois—Question: Will you kindly advise if there are any 
1so vil decisions which might cover the following interpretation of the 





reconsigning rules. 

We have leased a number of tank cars (for glucose) and 
have leased space from an industry located on the same line 
as we are, for the storage of them, cars to remain at this in- 
dustry for perhaps several months. We are also listed as an 
industry at this point and cars are billed to us at this station. 
The same railroad handles cars in and out. 

In having these cars forwarded to our plant for unloading, 
we believe Paragraph B, of Rule 8, of Chicago, M. St. P. & P. 
R. R. Tariff No. 15800-G applies. This paragraph reads, “if 
after arrival at billed destination, car is withheld from place- 
ment,” etc. Placement we interpret to mean actual placement 
for unloading of car. 
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Been The next sentence reads, “If the car is subsequently placed 
ensine [efor Unloading or is forwarded from the point at which held, 
“Me ithe provisions of Rule 10 and/or 11, as the case may be, will 
by. the also be applied. The service of withholding from placement 
. more fame 25 provided in this rule will not prevent one change in destina- 
navigs tion under the provisions of Rule 5.” 
outelle Rule 10 does not apply, because that covers reconsignment 
annine fam (© Points outside of switching limits. 

1 Rule 11, we believe, applies, as this covers reconsignment 
whichfae tO points within switching limits before placement (actual 
s, Mr placement for unleading). According to Paragraph C, there is 
lations fm 2 Charge of $6.30 per car. 
deems It has been mentioned that Rule 13 should apply, but the 
heading of this rule reads “Diversion or Reconsignment to 
e 1917 points within switching limits after placement.” However, our 

contention is that these cars cannot be considered as placed. 
Further, this rule reads, “If car has been placed for unloading 
at billed destination and is subsequently forwarded,” etc. Again 
xpress fam OU? contention is that these cars are not placed for unloading, 
Chey. Mm @8 We cannot unload them where they are now. 
tinent In other words, these cars are withheld from actual place- 
sched: ae Went, and whether held on carrier’s track (where they would 
unced be subject to demurrage) or private track (where there is no 
, anime Cemurrage) the principle is the same, and the wording of 
Paragraph B is such that we believe it will cover the for- 
warding of these cars to the track adjacent to our plant where 
we can unload them. 
_ Answer: From the facts given our opinion is that Rule 13 
0 and is applicable, but whether applicable or not, the result is the 
livers same. It is noted that Rule 8(b) of C. M. St. P. &*P. Tariff 
ie one 15800-G, I. C. C. B-6600, is a “stopping-in-transit” rule, and that 
eyers, In Order to avail himself of that rule, and consequently the 
Pebri: benefit of the reconsigning charge instead of the application of 
arture BM local cross-town switching rates, Rule 8 (b) imposes the condi- 
cities tion that the car must be “withheld from placement on request 
Ny the of the consignor, consignee, or owner.” The facts given do 
truck: not indicate that the carrier was requested to withhold the car 
aster from placement, which is a condition precedent to the applica- 
tion of this transit privilege. Stein Potato Co. vs. M. St. P. & 
Rock Be S. S. M., 147 I. GC. C. 491; Rumble & Wensel Co. vs. Director 


Bay, General, 62 I. C. C. 110. At page 111 of the latter report the 


enall Commission said: 

nsit; 

[owa; entinee emai provision is an entirety, and must be accepted in its 
ninee strictiy or not at all. Complainant’s admitted failure to observe 
Paul its sh; the substantial conditions of the governing tariff prevented 
. Fal mote ‘pments from coming within the scope of the transit arrange- 
tated, oe : , , 

1 fed Our view is that cars which are consigned to a given des- 


pon —— and placed upon delivery tracks designated by the con- 
gnee, and as to which no transit privilege is thereafter avail- 
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able, have been placed by the carrier. The shipping contract 
under which they moved to their billed destination is consum- 
mated upon delivery of the cars at the designated place. They 
have, so far as the carrier is concerned, been placed for un- 
loading, irrespective of what purpose the consignee may have 
in mind as to the ultimate disposition of such cars. 

If Rule 13 is not applicable on the ground that the cars 
placed for delivery upon the storage track have not been placed 
for unloading, the cars are nevertheless subject to the local 
cross-town switching charge because, under the facts given, the 
consignee did not comply with the terms of Rule 8(b) of the 
tariff, by having the carrier withhold them from deiivery. 


Routing and Misrouting—Florida Intrastate Traffic 


Georgia.—Question: A, located at river landing M, Fla., 
tenders shipments to B boat line on unrouted bills of lading, 
consigned to C at N, Fla. B has connection at R, Fla., with X 
Railroad, which affords an intrastate route, and over which X 
Railroad publishes through rates. However, B boat line car- 
ries shipments to D in another state, and delivers them to Y 
Railroad, who in turn delivers them to C at N, Fla., and after 
a considerable length of time discovers that a combination rate 
made over D must apply, as through rate did not apply via this 
route. 

C was agent of A at N, Fla., and when suit was entered 
by Y Railroad against C for collection of undercharges, A was 
no longer in business, and C was compelled to pay the under- 
charges to settle the court proceedings. This was strictly an 
intrastate shipment and transaction, and the use of the inter- 
state route was attributable entirely to the negligence of the 
B boat line. The bill for undercharges was rendered by Y 
Railroad after the expiration of the two-year statute in the 
Interstate Commerce Act for misroute, so complaint for unrea- 
sonable charges could not be filed. 

Under the laws of the State of Florida, would C have re- 
dress against B boat line, and, if so, within what period should 
action be taken after the payment of the undercharges? 

Answer: Sections 2897 and 2911, of the laws relating to the 
Railroad Commission of the State of Florida, provide: 


Section 2897. The Commissioners shall have power to regulate, 
require, and provide for the delivering of such freight by the shortest 
or most available route, and no such company or common carrier 
shall charge more compensation for the transportation of freight 
or passengers Over an unnecessarily long route than would be a just 
and reasonable charge for the transportation by the nearest avail- 
able route, whether the nearest available route be over one railroad 
line of transportation or over more than one.’’ 

Section 2911. If any railroad, railroad company or other common 
carrier, doing business in this state, shall, in violation or disregard 
of any rule, rate or regulation provided by the Commissioners afore- 
said, inflict any wrong or injury upon any person, it shall be the 
duty of the railroad commissioners if requested by such injured per- 
son to institute proceedings to compel restitution* * * But in all such 
cases demand in writing on said railroad or common carrier shall 
be made for the money damages sustained before suit is brought 
for recovery under this section, and all suits under this Act shall ™ 
brought within two years after the commission of the alleged wrong 
or injury. * * * 


In view of the location of the state of Florida it is, in all 
probability, true that the forwarding of the shipments over an 
interstate route caused it to move via an unnecessarily long 
route, therefore making applicable thereto the provisions of 
section 2897. The limitation period is stated in section 2911. 

Inasmuch as the forwarding of the shipment via the higher 
rated interstate route instead of via an intrastate route was a 
violation of the Interstate Commerce Act, the Commission has 
jurisdiction. We assume from your statements that advantage 
cannot be taken of the provisions of sub-division (d) of para- 
graph 3, of Section 16 of the Interstate Commerce Act, which 
extends the limitation period for 90 days. 

Perishables— Liability of Carrier for Loss or Injury from 
Freezing 


Wisconsin.—Question: “A” ships to “B” from optional ter- 
ritory, a carload of onions, January 18, 1935. His bill of lading 
reads, “Standard Ventilation,” and it was also billed “Standard 
Ventilation.” 

On arrival at destination, “B’” reports car doors closed, 
plugs in, hatches: closed, but drain pipes on both ends of car 
open, wnich ‘“B” contends caused the freezing of the onions 
in transit, as car passed through severe weather en route. 

Are carriers in any way responsible for not plugging drain 
pipes, or was it the duty of ‘‘A” to prepare car? What can “B” 
do to recover for loss account of freezing? 

Answer: A common carrier, sued for loss or damage to 
goods, may defend on the ground that the loss or damage oc- 
curred through the inherent vice or natural deterioration of 
the goods. 

While a carrier as to some commodities is an insurer against 
all results incidental to the transportation thereof, except the 
act of God, public enemy, or the fault of the shipper, it is only 
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liable for deterioration in perishable goods, where negligent in 
protecting the goods from injury while in its custody or in de- 
livering them with dispatch to the consignee or connecting 
carrier. 

Where a shipper proves that goods had been delivered to 
a carrier in good condition and arrived at their destination in 
a damaged condition, such change in condition is evidence from 
which a jury may be permitted to infer that the injury arose 
from the negligence of the carrier, unless that change in con- 
dition is one which results from the operation of a natural law 
inherent in the property, or is of a character not reasonably 
giving rise to a presumption of negligence on the part of the 
carrier. The owner in order to obtain the benefit of this pre- 
sumption must, however, prove that the goods were in good 
condition when delivered to the carrier; for there is no pre- 
sumption in the absence of evidence that they were in such 
condition. Southern Express Co. vs. Bailey, 66 S. E. 960; Phila- 
delphia, B. & W. R. Co. vs. Diffendal, 72 At. 193; Castelucci 
vs. L. V. R. Co., 40 Pa. Super. Ct. 24; American Ry. Express Co. 
vs. Fegenbush, 144 So. 320. 

A carrier must not contribute to the injury by any negligent 
act of ils own and a carrier is therefore liable for injuries 
to vegetables caused by freezing when the result of such negli- 
gence. See McGraw vs. B. & O. (W. Va.), 41 Amer. Rep. 696; 
Bivens Bros. vs. A. C. L. (N. C.), 97 S. E. 215; White vs. Ry. 
Co. (Minn.), 126 N. W. 533; Young vs. Maine Cent. (Me.), 93 
Atl. 48; Barnes Co. vs. U. P. Ry., 173 N. W. 948. 

Standard ventilation is described in the Perishable Protec- 
tive Tariff, but nothing is specifically said in regard to plugs 
or covers for drain pipes. In Item 85, under Shippers’ Instruc- 
tions for “Standard Ventilation,” the waybill notation should 
be “Standard Ventilation; put in plugs and close all vents when 
outside temperature falls to 32 degrees above zero; take out 
plugs and open all vents when outside temperature rises above 
32 degrees above zero.” 

Shippers, in our opinion, are not, when shipments move 
under “Standard Ventilation,’ charged with the duty of prepar- 
ing the cars for the safe transportation of goods, in so far as 
the mechanical appliances thereof are concerned. 

It is our understanding that it is ordinarily an operating 
practice for carriers to close drain pipes on refrigerator cars 
during freezing weather, when perishables are moving therein 
under ventilation. 

However, regardless of this operating rule and of whether 
it is required by the provisions of Rule 85 of the Perishabie 
Protective Tariff, it is our opinion that if the failure to do so 
is negligence on the part of a carrier, which is a question of 
fact, a carrier is liable for injury to goods which results from 
its failure to close the drains. 

Unless the carrier will acknowledge negligence and volun- 
tarily pay the amount of your claim, you must bring suit in 
a court having jurisdiction of the matter in order to recover 
for the injury you have sustained through the freezing of the 
onions. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held a George Washing- 
ton luncheon, February 18. at the Hotel Muehlebach. William A. 
Kitchen, Missouri state commander, American Legion, was the 
speaker. The club will participate in a joint luncheon with 
the Trans-Missouri Regional Advisory Board, March 5. 





Election of officers for the Traffic Club of Chicago will take 
place March 19, at the club quarters, Palmer House. The fol- 
lowing have been nominated by the nominating committee: 
President, T. J. Shea, assistant general freight agent, Great 
Northern; first vice-president, J. W. Bingham, traffic manager, 
Corn Products Refining Company; second vice-president, J. E. 
Weller, traffic manager, Pennsylvania Railroad; third vice-presi- 
dent, R. W. Campbell, manager, traffic department, Butler Paper 
Corporations; secretary, H. E. MacNiven, insurance under- 
writer; treasurer, J. H. Howard, manager, Western Weighing 
and Inspection Bureau; directors, W. Y. Wildman, managing 
director, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau; J. L. Keeshin, president, 
Keeshin Motor Express Company; W. Haywood, freight traffic 
manager, Illinois Central, and J. E. Bryan, traffic manager, 
Wisconsin Paper and Pulp Manufacturers’ Association. The 
final of the club’s series of dinner and bridge parties will be 
held February 25. Grand awards will be presented to holders 
of high scores for the entire series. The annual meeting of 


the club, which includes dinner and installation of new officers, 
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will be held March 19. J. L. Keeshin, president, Keeshin Moy 
Express Company, will speak at a luncheon meeting of 4, 
club, arranged by the public affairs committee, in the cluy 


dining room, February 26. His subject will be: “Why Mote: 
Vehicle Operations Should Be Placed Under State and Feder 
Regulation.” 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held a luncheon meg, 
ing at the Hotel Lowry, February 19. Chief Chibiaboos, Chip 
pewa Indian, from the Turtle Mountain reservation, Nonj 
Dakota, gave a program of Indian legends, dances and sony 





H. Bishop, cartoonist, St. Louis Star-Times, spoke on “Ty 
History of Cartooning” at a luncheon meeting of the Tra, 
Club of St. Louis, February 18, at the Jefferson Hotel. 





The Traffic Club of Wichita, Kans., held a dinner meetiy: 
at Innes Tea Room, February 21. Ladies were invited. J, ¢ 
Shearman, handwriting expert, lectured and demonstrated, 

The Traffic Club of Dallas held its fourth educational sg 
sion, at the Dallas Gas Building, February 18. Classificatig, 
ratings, combination rates and motor freight ratings were dj 
cussed. Those in charge were H. B. Fleet, J. M. Cody and Cegj 
Leonard. 





W. P. Kromphardt, the new president of the Miami Valle 
Traffic Club, elected at the thirteenth annual dinner, February 
12, is division freight agent of the Erie 
Railroad at Dayton, Ohio. He was bon 
at Peoria, Illinois, August 26, 1889. 
1907 he began service with the Erie 
Dispatch Fast Freight Line at Peorg 
and in 1912 was made traveling freight 
agent. In 1917, when the off-line offices 
were closed, he was _ transferred t 
Meadville, Pa., where he served as spe. 
cial agent in the operating department 
until 1920, when he was _ transferred 
back to Peoria as commercial agent and 
was promoted to the position of ge- 
eral agent in 1924. He went to Dayto 
in 1928 in his present position as divi: 
sion freight agent. Other officers 
elected are: H. S. Malone, traffic man 
ager of the Delco Products Corporation, 
Dayton, first vice-president; G. L. Halenkamp, traveling freight 
agent, Southern Pacific Line, Cincinnati, second vice-president; 
W. D. Tucker, traffic department, G. H. Mead Company, secre. 
tary; O. H. Murlin, commercial agent, Universal Carloading ani 
Distributing Company, treasurer. The following were elected 
members of the governing board: H. R. Black, traffic manager, 
General Machinery Corporation, Hamilton, Ohio; E. A. Doren 
busch, traffic manager, Raymond Bag Company, Middletown. 
Ohio; L. R. Steinbach, traffic department, G. H. Mead Compaly. 
Dayton, Ohio; D. H. McCalla, traveling freight agent, Chesi- 
peake and Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio; C. C. Lynam, traffic manager, 
Loose Wiles Biscuit Company, Green and Green Division, Day: 
ton, Ohio. The first meeting of the newly elected officers ani 
governing board to outline the program of the club's activities 
was held February 20. 





At the annual meeting of the Milwaukee Traffic Club, Feb 
ruary 5, the following officers were elected: President, H. C. 
Stadler; first vice-president, A. E. Schlicke; second vice-presi 
dent, W. H. Deitlaff; third vice-president, H. W. Gehrke; secré 
tary-treagurer, T. H. Lange. Mr. Stadler is general agent fo 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, at Milwaukee. He has been active 
in the affairs of the traffic club, as well as those of the Trave: 
ing Traffic Agents’ Association of Wisconsin and the Wiscol: 


sin Passenger Club, for a number of years. 





The Traffic Club of the Utica, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce 
elected the following officers at iis annual meeting, Februar! 
12: President, G. A. Seigwart, Hart & Crouse Company; VIC 
president, K. F. Stern, Utica Radiator Corporation; secretaly 
treasurer, C. E. Darrigrand, Utica Chamber of Commerce, 
executive committee, F. M. Colvin, Railway Express Agency, 
C. E. Carr, International Heater Company; L. F. DeGrooil, 
N. Y. O. & W.; C. S. Ferguson, Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, 
and B. J. Scholl, Brunner Manufacturing Company. 





Henry W. Anderson, coreceiver of the Seaboard Air Lit 
Railway, was the principal speaker at the annual banquet 
the Traffic Club of New York, February 21, at the Hotel Cot 
modore. Guests included Joseph B. Eastman, Federal © 
ordinator; Edgar F. Luckenbach, president, Luckenbach Steal 
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JOSEPH L. SHEPPARD 
Assistant Traffic Manager 


recently appointed to head the 
important St. Louis area of 
the Traffic Department. Forty 
years of practical experience 
have given him a thorough un- 
derstanding of rate and other 
traffic matters. 


Ship via 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 


PERSONAL SERVICE BY A TRAINED PERSONNEL 
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ConsTRUCTIVE 


Mr. Sheppard says: 


‘Stable rates ‘tempered to changing 


conditions.... reasonable rates.... fair 
return on the investment....these are 
paramount in the health of com- 
merce, industry and the railroads. 


“The practical needs of business must 
be served. 


“The adjustment of rates in accord 
with these sound principles is an 
essential part of the service performed 
by the Illinois Central System. 


“Situated in all the important rate 
sections we afe 1n a position to co- 
operate effectively in the develop- 
ment of proper rate adjustments. 


“Thus we are enabled to render an 
unusual rate service.?? 
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74 Chapel Street, 


PORT 
ALBANY 
Newest Inland 
North Atlantic Seaport 


Within 250 miles there reside:— 


One-third of the population of the United States. 


The richest producing population in the United 
States. 


The greatest consuming population in the United 
States. 


Harbor—30 ft. deep with 1,000 ft. turning basin; 
143 miles from sea. 


Channel—27 ft. deep; in unobstructed tidal river. 
Docks—5,000 ft. with shipside trackage. 
Sheds—Sprinkler protected fireproof construction. 
Grain Elevator—13,000,000 bu. storage. 
Accessible to 85% of world’s ocean carriers. 


Port District Railroad connecting with trunk rail- 
roads serves water front. 


Industrial Area—pavement, water, sewers, power 
and rail facilities. 


For complete information address: 


Albany Port District Commission 


Albany, N. Y. 
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ship Company; A. C. Needles, president, Norfolk & Westen 
F. W. Charske, chairman of the executive committee, Unig 
Pacific; Martin J. Alger, vice-president, New York Centry. 
Charles H. Ewing, president, the Central Railroad of New Yo 
and the Reading Company; Ralph Budd, president, Burlingtgy 
Lines; J. J. Pelley, president, Association of American Ry 
roads; E. E. Loomis, president, Lehigh Valley; Fred M. Re 
shaw, president, National Industrial Traffic League; J. M. Day 
president, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western; R. V. Fletcher 
vice-president and general counsel, Association of Americy 
Railroads; Howard S. Palmer, president, New Haven Raila 
C. E. Denney, president, Erie Railroad; James A. Farrell, jy. 
president, American South African Line; F. N. Melius, preg. 
dent, United States Freight Co.; John McAuliffe, Jr., presidey 
Isthmian Steamship Co., and E. R. Richardson, president, Ocea 
Steamship Company of Savannah. Henry Bruere, preside, 
Bowery Savings Bank, spoke at a meeting of the club, February 
15, at the Hotel Biltmore. He praised the legislative report y 
Coordinator Eastman as the best possible framework arom 
which to build plans for railroad recovery. 


N. J. Edwards, the Barrett Company, New York, chairma 
of the traffic committee of the Metropolitan Traffic Association 
of New York, will lead a discussion of the Commission’s de. 
sions in the lake-and-rail, the Western Trunk Line and th 
southwestern class rate cases, at a meeting of the association, 
to be held at the Midston House, February 28. 


Ralph Gaston, district agent, Southerland Life Insurance 
Company, was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of the Okls. 
homa City Transportation Club, February 18, at the Huckin; 
Hotel, 


N. W. Ford, traffic manager, Manufacturers’ Association 
of Connecticut, will speak on “Transportation Legislation, State 
and National,’ at a meeting of the Bridgeport, Conn., Traffic 
Association, to be held at the University Club, February %, 
Buffet lunch will be served. 


At a meeting of the board of governors of the Traffic Club 
of Baltimore, February 15, it was voted to enlarge the club’ 
quarters, at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, by adding a reading and 
writing room. The additional space will be available shortly. 
The club has added 91 members in the current club year ani 
now has a total of 573. 


Gustav Riedlin, manager of the international banking de 
partment of the Bank of America and president of the Foreign 
Trade Club of Southern California, spoke on “Recent Develop 
ments Affecting Our Monetary Policy,” at a meeting of the 
Women’s Traffic Club of Los Angeles, February 20. The occa 
sion was designated “membership night.” 


Alvin M. Smith, president, Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke at a meeting of the Richmond, Va., Traffic Club, February 
18, at the Hotel John Marshall. Mr. Smith, a former president 
of the traffic club, spoke on “How the Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce and the Richmond Traffic Club can Coordinate Their 
Activities.” 


At a dinner meeting of the Reading, Pa., Traffic Club, to 
be held at the Elks Club, February 26, E. George Seidle, director 
of transportation, Armstrong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa, 
will be the guest speaker. 


The annual dinner of the Bilge Club, Los Angeles, will be 
held at the Hotel Biltmore, March 2. The club is made up 
waterfront executives and representative shipping men. ‘his 
is the first time non-members have been invited to the evetl 


The Traffic Club of the Lehigh Valley, at a meeting Feb- 
ruary 18, at the Hotel Bethlehem, Bethlehem, Pa., adopted 3 
motion to appoint a committee to consider membership in the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America. The action followed 4 
talk on the activities of the association, by G. Lloyd Wilsot 
professor of transportation and commerce, University of Pent: 
sylvania, chairman of the association’s educational committee. 


Personal Notes 


D. V. McElhenie has been appointed traffic representative 
for the Wheeling and Lake Erie, at Canton, Ohio. 

A. N. Floyd, for many years vice-president and general 
manager of the New Orleans and South American SteamshiP 
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Did you know that 


INVESTED ON 


HOUSTON’S SHIP CHANNEL 


TO GIVE 
ADEQUATE FACILITIES 
FOR SHIPS AND CARGOES 


WHEN TIME 


means 
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SHIP VIA 


PORT HOUSTON 
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Director of the Port 
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Company, has been appointed vice-president of the Grace Lj, 
in charge of feeder. service operations between Cristobal, ¢ 
and Callao, Peru, and between Cristobal and Champerico, Gy, 
mala. His headquarters will be at Cristobal. ' 

Maurice K. Dugan, assistant to the chairman, N. Y, y y 
& H., has been appointed executive assistant, in Charge ¢ 
the new offices of Howard S. Palmer, president of the railyoy 
recently opened in Boston. 

W. I. Nokely, traffic manager, Michigan Alkali Compay 
chairman of the transportation committee of the Detroit Boar 
of Commerce, spoke on “Great Lakes Traffic, Its Future,” g 
meeting of the Propellor Club, Detroit, February 14. 

F, R. Clemons has been appointed agent for the Penns 
vania Airlines, at Milwaukee. J. J. Scholze has been appoints 
his successor as station agent there. William M. Murray, ty. 
merly station manager at Pittsburgh, and J. T. Rinker, fy 
merly manager of ‘the Pittsburgh-Butler airport, have beq 
named co-pilots, eastern division, between Washington and } 
troit. C. W. Weiblen, formerly co-pilot, has been appoints 
chief pilot, western division, between Detroit and Milwauky 
F. Wallinger, former dispatcher at Washington, has been tray 
ferred to Pittsburgh, and H. A. Dugan has been made maints 
nance foreman at Pittsburgh. 


i 


FEDERAL TRAFFIC CLUB DINNER 


The Federal Traffic Club held its fifth annual banquet ani 
entertainment in the ballroom of the Harrington Hotel, Was. 
ington, D. C., on February 16. The members were address¢/ 
informally by Coordinator Eastman, who left a wedding, x 
which he said he was an interested spectator but not a pa. 
ticipant, to talk about the work of the coordinator’s office tj 
men who are employed by the federal government in the readin 
of tariffs and checking freight bills covering traffic carried fu 
the government. He said he was glad to speak to men ke 
knew were familiar with the problems with which his staff hai 
been dealing and needed not to be told what it was all about. 

O. L. Mohundro, a Commission examiner and professor oi 
interstate commerce law, practice and procedure at the Nz 
tional University, Washington, prepared an address on tariffs 
rates, fares, charges, rules, regulations and the men who work 
at them. But he told those, many of whom he had worked vith 
for many years, that he would not read it. Instead he gav 
copies of his address to those who were interested. 

The menu provided, among other things, “tariff cocktail it 
glass,” an “I. C. C. shrimp. cocktail,” “division sheet celery, 
Maryland chicken fried “General Accounting Office” style, 
salad, “suspension style” and “land grant and equalization’ 
cigars and cigarettes.” 


LONG AND SHORT HAULS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock in the Wall Street Journal) 

Coordinator Eastman’s report on “Transportation Legisle- 
tion” contains a bill for amendment of the fourth section of 
the act which illustrates one of the basic difficulties that have 
always hampered the handling of our perennial railroad prob 
lem, namely, the failure of the so-called public mind to recog 
nize first principles. The fourth section is the famous “long 
and short haul” clause prohibiting a smaller charge for a longet 
haul than that exacted for a shorter. 

At first sight it seems obvious that to carry freight from 
A to B—100 miles—for 20 cents per 100 pounds, and to charge 
22 cents from A to C (on the road to B)—80 miles—is clearly 
discriminatory. So it would be if the respective circumstancts 
and conditions of B and C with regard to the shipment were 
the same. For example, if both B and C are points both 
which are served only by the line from A to B then they ale 
similarly circumstanced in the case. Suppose, however, al 
other and shorter line between A and B, which does not serve 
C; then C and B are not similarly circumstanced with respec 
to traffic between the points A and B. One of these lines § 
the rate-making line between the points and has a system 
rates based on a key rate of 20 cents from A to B. The other 
and longer line’s key rate, A to B, is 25 cents and C’s Tale 
related thereto is 22 cents. 

If the longer line meets the short line’s rate from A to B, 
how is point C hurt? If it does not meet the short line’s ralé 
how is C advantaged? How can the longer line be guilty @ 
“prejudice” toward C and “preference” toward B in meeting the 
short line’s rate, when the position of neither point is alteré 
if it refrains from so doing? The answer to this “how” }s 4 
plain negative; in such a case the action of the longer line 
neither helps B nor hurts C; all it does is to enable the lone! 
line to share with the shorter in traffic from A to B. 

That is the simplest form of the case—where the difference 
in circumstances and conditions of the two points is due to rail 
road competition at one point and not at another. Another form 
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Follow the Trend 
Mr. Industrialist— 


GO WEST! 


More than 50 nationally known industrial 
concerns have located in the LOS AN- 
GELES HARBOR AREA since 1927. Low 
freight rates, water transportation, labor 
tranquillity, accessibility to raw materials, 
cheap power, ideal climate, and a large and 
rich consuming domestic and foreign market 
were factors which attracted them. 

The same Harbor facilities which brought 
them West, are open to you. 

The Board of Harbor Commissioners is 
now offering for immediate occupancy a 
limited area (approximately 730 acres) of 
improved, strategically located tidelands 
suitable for 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 
LOS ANGELES HARBOR 


Population increase for the last decade and 
per capita wealth of the Pacific States are 
both approximately twice the average for 
the Nation. General cargo at LOS AN- 
GELES HARBOR increased 20 per cent in 
tonnage and 30 per cent in value in 1934 
over 1933, due largely to new markets devel- 
oping in the Orient, the Antipodes, and 
South America. Farseeing executives will 
do well to investigate the opportunities 
latent in the West and the West’s neighbor, 
the Far East. 


For Further Particulars Address 
ARTHUR ELDRIDGE, General Manager 
Los Angeles Harbor 


Board of Harbor 


Commissioners 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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@ Here are points you cannot afford to overlook when 
shipping or ordering merchandise: — @ Railway Express 
not only provides swift, reliable transportation, but also 
maintains a door-to-door pick-up and delivery service 
in all principal cities and towns. There is no extra charge 
for this extraservice. @ A telephone call brings Railway 
Express to the shipper’s door for pick-up and Railway 
Express delivers to the door of the consignee. @ Take 
all the guesswork out of your shipping problems by 
specifying Railway Express. @ Phone the nearest Rail- 
way Express agent for service and information on rates. 




















The best there is in transportation 


SERVING THE NATION FOR 95 YEARS 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY, Inc. 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE 
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STARRETT LEHIGH 
BUILDING 


Look Before You Locate 


Starrett Lehigh Building, bounded by West 26th and 
West 27th Streets and 11th and 13th Avenues, New 
York City, affords an excellent location for manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


IT HAS — 
® Lehigh Valley Railroad freight terminal on street level. 
Freight elevators direct to platform in rail yard. 


® Truck elevators to all floors with convenient truck pits, 
offering street floor facilities throughout the building. 


® Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller units may 
be leased. 


® Low insurance rates. 
® Live steam for manufacturing purposes. 
® Fast passenger elevators. 


® Restaurant and barber shop. 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF THIS BUILDING 


You will find it easily adaptable as your Eastern manu- 
facturing and distributing plant, sales and display 
offices. It is situated on wide thoroughfares in the 
center of Manhattan. 


Nationally-known concerns, already occupants of the 
building, have been able materially to lower their New 
York operating costs and at the same time increase 


their efficiency. You, too, can save here. 
Write or telephone for descriptive booklet. 


Starrett Lehigh Building 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone: CHickering 4-5520 
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is that where one point has water competition and the oth 
has not; the principle, of course, is the same. Where comp 
tition enters a situation prejudice and discrimination go oy 
of it. Another corollary is that a carrier cannot be uilty gf 
producing discrimination or prejudice unless it can by its oy 
unaided act remove it. There is no logical escape from they 
conclusions. Another corollary is that the traffic secured by, 
carrier under “relief” from the fourth section is “added traffic 
which it is profitable to carry at any rate that will Droducg 
more than the additional cost entailed in carrying it. 

Simple enough, one would suppose, and so it seems to be 
regarded everywhere but in the United States. Here it has y 
all times been the subject of fierce controversy, and efforts 
have been made several times to make the law forbid lowe 
rates for a longer than for a shorter haul under any and all 
circumstances—that is, a “rigid fourth section.” The reagg 
was—and still is—twofold. In_the first place, the so-cally 
Inter-Mountain Territery never could be brought to understanj 
that “fourth section relief” on transcontinental rates to the 
Pacific coast to meet water rates was not a discriminatig, 
against its own territory. In the second place, advocates gf 
water transportation, beth coastwise and inland, were desiroy 
to exclude rail competition. While the fourth section neve 
was made absolutely rigid, two things were done to it which 
were totally indefensible on grounds of either logic or commo 
sense. 

One was the elimination from the law as originally passe; 
of the one phrase which gave expression to the very principle of 
the matter. In its first form the prohibition of lesser long hau! 
rates ran only against cases which were “under similar circum. 
stances and conditions.” In 1910 these words were stricken 
from the law. The result was to leave it a purely arbitrary 
expression. The other was insertion, in 1920, of the so-called 
“equi-distant clause,” for which no possible excuse can be 
offered. This provided that when the longer line wanted to 
meet the shorter line’s rate to a common destination, the short 
line’s distance should be measured off on the longer line’s route 
and points lying beyond that distance on the longer line were 
to have the benefit of the competitive rate to the common des- 
tinalion. As if distance had anything to do with the case under 
the existing circumstances! 

These two utterly illogical actions illustrate the curiously 
warped mentality that underlies our thinking on some of the 
important phases of the railroad problem. Coordinator East- 
man now recommends that Congress eliminate the “equi-distant” 
clause but even he does not recommend the restoration of the 
words “similar circumstances and conditions” on the ground 
that it would tend to lessen the Commission’s control of fourth 
section violations. This, perhaps, can be defended on the ground 
of expediency but upon no other. 


The truth is that we have never thought the whole railroad 
thing through to its logical conclusions, and that we have 
always attempted to make a sort of hybrid compromise between 
opposing principles in the hope that we could in some way 
“preserve the best features of both.” We have held the rail 
roads to the requirements of competition while restricting their 
rewards. It may be observed in passing that the proposal to 
amend section 15 (4) is another case in point, discussion of 
which may be reserved for another occasion—if any! 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


A compilation of revenue traffic statistics of Class I rail 
roads, including mixed train service, taken from 140 reports 
representing 149 railways, exclusive of terminal companies, ¢c0\ 
ering November and the last eleven months of 1934, made by 
the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics shows a freight revenle 
of $2,432,205,087 for the eleven month period of 1934 as com 
pared with $2,299,696,839 in the corresponding period of 193) 
The revenue ton-mile was 9.81 mills as compared with 10.0] 
mills in the corresponding period of 1933. ; 

Revenue passengers carried in the eleven month period of 
1934 totaled 411,169,000 as compared with 393,940,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1933. The passenger revenue totaled 
$313,775,210 es compared with $299,677,412 in the eleven month 
pericd of 1933. The revenue by the passenger mile was 191 
cents as compared with 2.02 in the corresponding period of 1938 

In November, 1934, the freight revenue totaled $208,417, 1 
as compared with $209,851,216 in November, 1933. The revetle 
by the ton-mile in November, 1934, was 9.61 mills as com 
pared with 9.65 mills in November, 1933. 

The revenue passengers carried in November, 1934, totaled 
34,782,000 as compared with 34,172,000 in November, 1933. Th 
passenger revenue in November, 1934, was $24,834,295 as coll 
pared with $24,694,270 in November, 1933, and the revenue by 
the passenger mile was 1.94 cents as compared with 2.04 cenls 
in November, 1933. 
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a HORDER’S, Inc. In Coaches 
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a ‘ In All Classes Equipment 
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ican Mail Line President Liners is a thing 


FIRST CLASS they can’t see and do not pay for—Amer- 
ican Mail Line experience and American 
Mail Line pride in keeping your shipment 


on time. When your customers want mer- 


I rail- 
reports chandise ‘‘as soon as possible” ship VIA 
7 . : . : ' SEATTLE. A President Liner leaves Seattle 
“ “ President Liners take you to 21 ports in 14 countries, every alternate Saturday ; one arrives in Seattle 
pent. including Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, India, every alternate Tuesday, regular as clockwork. 
, This service is augmented by a fleet of fast 
Ss Com Egypt, Italy, France. You may stopover anywhere; con- cargo liners with regular sailings to ports of 
f be tinuing on a later liner. Travel 26,000 miles in 104 days. Japan, China, Hongkong and the Philippines. 
} Al . . . 
. Or take up to two full years. All staterooms are outside, For information, apply desk No. 6 
riod of with real beds. President Liners sail frequently from Sor te to Bldg 
oe New York and California, via Hawaii and the Sunshine 110 So. Dearborn St Chieago 
meal Route, to the Orient, thence fortnightly Round the Union Trust Bldg. Arcade....... Cleveland 
as 1.91 World. See your travel agent, or... General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


f 1933 
Fast Freight and Passenger Service 
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jue by 
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76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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Docket of the Commission 





- NOTE—Ittems in the Docket markea with an asterisk (*) have 
peen added since the iast issue of The Traffic Worid. New assign 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates iater than hereir 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too ‘ate to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted sisewnere 


February 25—Chicago, IJl.—Hotel Morrison—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10715—Application E. J. & E. Ry. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of op- 
eration of line extending from South Wilmington to Goose Lake, 
Grundy County, Il. 


February 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
25059—Alabama Asphaltic Limestone Co. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
23226—-Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 


February 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
— and Sub. 1—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et 


si. 
26546—Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
26547—-Duluth Board of Trade vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


February 26—Muskogee, Okla.—Examiner Hagerty: 
20416—Harry Abels vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing). 


February 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15799—Filed by F. A. Leland—Paper 


February 27—Norfolk, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26753—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
February 27—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Berry: 
1. & S. 4063—Scrap iron from Shelby, O., to Pittsburgh, Pa. 


February 27—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
26762—Bethlehem Steel Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


February 27—Rochester, Minn.—Kahler Hotel—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 10682—Application C. G. W. R. R. for a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity permitting abandonment of a 
line between Horton’and Utica; extension of operation over line 
of C. & N. W. Ry. between a point north of Planks and Utica; 
and the construction of connecting tracks in Olmsted and Winona 
Counties, Minn. 
February 28—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Koebel and Bardwell: 
26510—Western-southern class rates. 
26346—Board of R. R. Commissioners of the State of S. D. vs. A 
C. R. R. et al. 
26367—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
26375—Topeka Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
26416—Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of S. D. et al. 
vs. A. C. Ry. et al. 
February 28—Salt Lake City, Utah.—Hotel Utah—Examiner Disque: 
1. & S. 4062 and ist supplemental order—Routing of live stock in 
Western territory. 
February 28—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Berry: 
25190—A. B. Marcus Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24080—A. B. Marcus Co. vs. St. L. S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing) 
February 28—Richmond, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26693—-Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Term. R. R. et al. 
February 28—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Armes: 
26779—International Motor Co. vs. D. & H. R. R. Corp. et al. 
February 28—Independence, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
1. & S. 3977—Classification ratings on revolving doors. 








Merehandise Storage 


Most Modern Warehouses in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Los Angeles 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


: Storage and Distributing of Merchandise of Every Description : 


Where Will You Be 


Still in your present work? At the same old salary? You hope 
not. By 1939 or 1944 you hope to be far ahead. But there’s a 
surer way than “‘hoping’”—the way of expert training in Traffic 
Management, which helps you get the greater ability bigger 
jobs and better salaries always require. Make surer of what 
you want by the spare-time training that has enabled hundreds 
to reach bigger pay in Transportation. Our 64-page FREE 
book gives you the entire story. No obligation. Write for it— 
as your first step toward a future full of larger opportunities! 








5 or 10 years 
from now? 


Address Dept. 295-T 
LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, Ill. 
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February 28—Newport, Ky.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 4070—Ferro-Phosphate from southern points. 
February 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Shinn: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15817—Filed by W. S. Curlett, age 
February 28—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 26581—Crane Enamelware Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
March 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
26743—John Birkenheuer et al. vs. Artemus Jellico R. R. et a), 
March 1—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiner Cheseldine: 
26793—-Carolina Veneer Co., Inc., vs. C. C. & O. Ry. et al, 
March 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
17000, part 3, cotton-rate structure investigation (and cases gro 
therewith). ” 
March 2—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Worthington: 
26810—C. C. Aler Co. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
March 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Archer: 
26515—Eastern Brick Rates. 
March 4—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Berry: 
25837—-Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al ¥ 
26165—Taylor Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
March 4—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Stiles: patie 
1. & S. 4013, and Ist supplemental order—Vegetable oils to, f 
and within southwest. “7 ‘ 
1. & S. 4039—Vegetable oils between points in the U. S. 
14150—Oklahoma Corporation Commission vs. A. & S. Ry, ¢ 
1. & S. 4040—Transit on vegetable oils in the south, 
March 4—Reno, Nev.—Examiner Disque: 
26696—Public Service Commission of Nevada, for Livestock Grow 
ers of Nevada, et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
March 4—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Armes: 
22476—The H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 


March 4—New Orleans, La., St. Charles Hotel—Examiner C 
26768—Dantzler Lumber & Export Co., Inc., vs. L. & N. RR 


March 4—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 
26787—Topeka Flour Mills Corp. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 
























CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the peril 
January 15 to 31, inclusive, was 341,918, according to ti 
Association of American Railroads. It was made up as follows 
Box, 177,739; ventilated box, 1,393; auto and furniture, 27,1 
total box, 207,002; flat, 13,070; gondola, 53,868; hopper, 30,54) 
total coal, 84,414; coke, 756; S. D. stock, 22,394: D. D. stod 
4,012; refrigerator, 9,433; tank, 518; miscellaneous, 319, Can 
dian roads reported a gurplus of 21,493 cars, made up of 165i 
box, 1,198 auto, 1,603. flat, 750 gondola, 426 S. D. stock, 438 x 
frigerator, and 522 miscellaneous cars. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


HARRY C. AMES 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


Transportation Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel and Attorney 
Southern Building 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Tulsa, Okla., 1503 E. 27th St. 





Practicing 
before the 
INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE 
COMMISSION 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. MCLAUGHLIN Traffic 





TRAFFIC COUNSELOR and 
Interstate Cemmerce and State Cemmission Cases 
Departmental Service Commerce 


815 Mills Bidg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relatint 
te Rates—Censolidations and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. val 


Specialists 


Valuation 
Experts 


